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keep it clean. That means wives have more time for there other 
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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass 
of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


‘ a} 3 oN This well- 
7 ory , known stand- 
On. ay ard aperient 
; gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s 

filter. 
With this important organ 
working properly the ‘blood 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
mal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 
a clear brain, a hearty appetite and a 

good digestion are sure to follow. 
natural Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 
way. and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 
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TRESPASSING. 

A GENTLEMAN of independent means, weary of 
Iie and its illusions, went and hanged himself on 
a tree in his own garden. A neighbour passing that 
way shortly afterwards cut himdownand, by prompt 
and suitable exertions, brought him to life again. 

To his great stupefaction, however, the patient, 
ina fit of rage, assailed him with a volley oi abuse, 
and, stammering a few apologies, our benefactor took 
Limself off. The matter did not end there. 

A few days later he was summoned to appear in 
court to answer a charge of committing an offence 
lv trespassing on private ground, unlawfully 
interfering in the carrying out of a certain operation, 
and cutting and damaging a new rope in an inclosed 
space of which the plaintiff is the owner. Tlie 
defendant has registered » solemn vow to mind his 
own business in iuture. 

Tommy: “ Dad, what is a theorist 2?” 

Tommy's Dad: “ A theorist. my sov, is a man 
who thinks he is learning to swim by sitting on the 
bank and watching a frog ia a pound.” 

Mr. Graeme (with newspaper): “ Here's an odd 
case-——a woman marries ore man thinking he 1s 
another.” 

Mrs. Genmp: “ What's odd about that 2 Women 
are doing that all the iime.”’ 


DO'NG REPAIRS. 

“Poor, dear woman, she has probably been 
working hard all day. I must not disturb her,” 
murmured Jones, as he crept upstairs. at three a.m., 
on all fours. He was just going intu the bedroom 
when one of those infernal boards gave a squeak. 
Mrs. Jones turned over. ; 

“ George!" she whispered. ' 

Immediately George dived under the bed. 

“George!” repeated Mrs. Jones. No reply. 

“George !’’ continued Mrs. Jones, in sterner 
tones, “ you may as well come cut, for I know 
you are there.” 

There was now no he!p for it. 
rubbing his eyes. 

“Bless my heart, Maria.” he said, “Lf was 
dreaming I was out motoring!" 


George erept out, 


Excitep Lapy (at the telephone): “ T want my 
husband, please. at once.” 

Telephone Girl (froin 
please 2” 

Excited Lady (snappishly): ‘‘ How many do you 
think I’ve got, you impudent thing ?”’ 


exchange): “ Number, 


Aunt Mary (horrified): ‘Good gracious, Harold, 
what would your mother say if she saw you smoking 
cigarettes ?”’ 

Harold: (calmly) “ She'd havea fit. They're her 
cigarettes.” 


HOOKED IT. 

“Now, here is a book! exclaimed the seedy 
man as he dashed into the banker's private office. 

“Don't want any books.” grunted the banker. 
_ “But this one you can’t help beisg interested 
in.” 

“ Haven't time to read books, and ——- 

“ But Lam sure you will take this Look,” persisted 
the secdy man. 

“Look here, sir, do you intend to leavo the 
room, or must——-~”’ 

“Don't need to call the porier; I'll go. This 
is your book though.” 

“My book ?” 

“Yes; your pocket-book. [found it in the hall.” 

Then he vanished, book and all. 
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MABEL KNEW, 

ManeEt’s auntic was expected on a visit. Just 
as she was almost duc to arrive a_ telegram 
came which read : -— _ 

“Missed train, Will start al same time to- 
morrow.” 

Mabel hurried home from school expectirg to 
greet auntie ; instead of duing so, however, she was 
shown the telegram. She read it through carefully 
and laboriously, and then remarked :-— 

7 How silly of auntie, mamma.” 

Why, dear ?”’ inquired her mother. 

“ Well, don’t you sec that if she starts to-morrow 

at the same time she'll lose ber train again.” 
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NEXT WEEK 
We Shall Offer 
THE UNIQUE PRIZE 


OFA 


CINEMATOGRAPH 
MACHINE 


For Your Own Home 


TOUETHER WITH 


A Year's Subscription to a Film Library 
entitling the Winner to 


3 NEW FILMS 
TWICE A WEEK. 


Full Particulars in Next Week's Issue 


“VesterDay,” said Jabson, “I refused a poor 
woman a request for a small sum of money, and 
in conscquence-of my act { passeda sleepless night. 
The tones of her voice were ringing in my cars the 
whole time.” 

“Your softness of heart does you credit,” 
said Mabson. “ Who was the woman %” 

** My wife.” 

oe 

Youxe Canxoip: “ Did you ever 
horribly discordant, ear-splitting-- —? " 

Old Proudtuvt: “Sire! That's my eldest 
daughter, and -" 

Young Candid: © T repeat, sir, such ear-splitting 
clatter as the idiots behind us are making. Why, 
L can't hear a word of that beautiful song.” 


hear such 


A THRILLING SHOT. 

O1p Joe was talking as usual for the edification 
of the company at the * Old Oak Tree,” and fuothall 
experiences became the pet theme. 

“1 shall never forget one final.” said he. ‘ We 
was drawn -ene all--with about a minute to ge, 
when I got the ball. Off L went, passing man alter 
man, till I got within range, and ‘hen TL paused. 
I can hear the crowd shouting now, “Shoot, man, 
shoot.’ Drawing one foot well back, [ let fly. and 
the vell that went up—oh!”’ with a sigh of pain. 

“Well, Joe, did you score?” asked one 
impatient listener. ; 

“Seore! Gad! It teok the missus fully ten 
minutes to get the bed rail from between niy 
toes.” 


8K ENDING FEBRUARY 15, 1913. 


It was at an evening concert. 
able young man sat next to a stolid individual who 
listened politely to all the youth said. 

** Look,” cricd the young man, clutching at his 
companion’s arm, “ look at the lady who is singing 
now. Isn't she lovely ?” 

“ Very nice!’ agrecd the stolid man. 


The impression: 


“ Her 
perfect ?”’ 

“ They are, indeed. It is very pleasing to me to 
hear you say so.” 

Sar] Perhaps you are the father of the lady 2?" 

0. 

“Her brother, then?” 

“No, I'm no relation. 
her teeth.” 

“They are absolutely perfect ! 
then?” 

“T'm the dentist who fitted the tecth in. Five 
guineas the set. Could [ supply you with any 2?” 


teeth, now, Aren't they absolutely 


But I'm glad you liko 


Who are you, 


Mistress: “Norah, you must always sweep 
behind tthe doors.” 

New Servant: ‘“ Yes’m, I always does. It's tho 
easiest way of gettin’ the dirt out of sight.” 


Otp Maw (who bas been chased by a bull, and 
only just scrambled over a gate in time): ‘ You 
infernal, ungrateful beast! An’ me been a 
vegetarian all my life!” 


HE TOILED NOT. 

A sMALL applicant for assistance being inter- 
viewed by the charity worker. “ What is your 
father?” asked the latter. 

**’E’s me father.” 

“Yes, but what is he?” 

“Oh! ’E’s me stepfather.” 

“Yes, yes; but what dues he do? 
sweep chimneys, or drive ‘buses, or, what ? 

*O-o-w !” exclaimed the small applicant, with 
dawning light of comprehension. ‘No, ’e ain't 
done nuthin’ since we've ‘ad “im!” 


Does he 


” 


“Twave invented a new chair for the theatre.” 

“Well, what is its particular merit ?” 

“Oh, you just touch a button, and it sinks 
through the floor to the smoking room below.” 

“ For whom is it intended ? ” 

“The fellow who leaves his seat in the middle of 
a row at the end of cach act.” 


Roperick: “ I’ve often gone on the stage without 
a bite to eat.” 

Anthony : “ And come off with enough vegetables 
to last a menth.” 


AN EXPENSIVE MEMORY. 

He was a furniture remover’s man, and his 
memory, as he cheerfully admitted, was * very 
convenient.” 

“No. I can’t remember where Mr. Slyflit has 
taken his family and furniture.” 

“Come, now,” said the debt collector; “he 
hasn't been gone a week, and you drove the van,” 

“Did 12” 

“You know you did.” 

“ And it's only a week ago?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Funny how easy a fellow forgets.” 

The collector produced halt a sovereign and 
tendered it. 

“That ought to rouse vour memory.” he remarked. 

“It ought to do so, sir,’ he admitted; “but, 
you see, this ain't no common ordinary memory, 
and it'll take a deal o’ rousing. Why, it cont a 
sovereign to pul it to sleep.” 


ts | £5,000 to be Divided in “Middles” 


(See Paye 858.) 
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“My marriage! Ah! It does seem a quecr go, 
don't it, to think as I shall be married in three days ? 
Arum go!” 

Mr. Silas Jole gazed at his visitor meditatively as 
he uttered the words, There was remarkably little 
of the joyousness of the prospective bridegroom in 
his face or voicc. He was short, thin, and his face 
never lost a keen business expression, as if he were 
perpetually engaged in asking himself the cost of 
things. Perhaps he was. A remarkably kecn_man 
of business was Mr. Silas Jole. His visitor, Jack Dean, 
thought he had never before seen him looking so ugly. 

They were standing in the little office at the back 
of Jole’s shop. Dean cleared his throat. It was the 
hardest job perhaps he had ever taken on, that of 
calling on Mr. Joloe and telling him that, in spite of 
her desirc to obey the wish of her dead mother who 
had extorted from her the promise to become Jole’s 
wife, Miss Margaret Brown found herself at last 
utterly unable to perform her promise. 

Dean had not yet broken the object of his call, and 
the remark of Jole’s led him to the conclusion that 
he must pave the way a little to the startling an- 
nouncement he had to make. 

“* Has it ever occurred to you to ask yourself whether 
Mag—Miss Brown—is really fond of you ?”’ he asked, 
feeling his way. . 

““She’s accepted me. That's good enough, ain't 
it 2”? demanded Jole, with a keen glance of his little, 
twinkling eyes. 

“But a girl may accept a fellow under strange 
circumstances,’ began Dean, * it seems to me——” 

“Then don't Iet it,’ snapped Jole. ‘ What 
business is it of yours?” 

“Only suppose,” urged Dean, “‘ only suppose, you 
know, that Miss Brown, although she promised to 
marry you, found she was unable to perform her 
promise—that she really—really found——” 

* Do you know what she'd find ?”’ remarked Jole. 
“She'd pretty soon find as there was a law in the 
land. That's what she'd find. Ain't L good enough 
for her?) She may be a silly fool, but she ain’t such 
a fool as all that. Haven't I got a business here worth 
two hundre:l a yeas? If I'd a little money I'd make 
it worth five—five hundred golden sovs. a year. 
Thea, perhaps. it would be for ine to turn up m 
nose at Miss Brown and say she wasn't good enoug 
fur me.” : 

* But if she didn't care ?"" pleaded Dean. ‘“‘ If she 
owned she didn't care fer you and begged you—if 
she said she couldn't——? ” 

* She'd have to look precious sharp after that three 
hundred pounds her mother Ieft her if she did,”’ 
chuckled Jole. “Ive got it in black and white as 
ehe ll have me—in black and white. It ‘ud look nice in 
a court of law, wouldn't it? Ever heard of breach 
ef promise and outraged affections, young man?” 

Jack Dean had a hazy notion that he had heard 
of men who took their love affairs to courts of law and 
recovered damages against young ladies who changed 
their minds and who had ** trifled with their affections.” 
He had never heard till now of those three hundred 
pounds that Mag possessed and that clearly made her 
so precious a prize in Jole’s eyes. And fancy Mag 
being brought into a court of law! Fancy her being 
tortured by some bullying barrister! Fancy her 
being stripped of her little fortune !- 

Dean thrust his hands into his pockets to hide them 

from Jole’s eyes so that he should not sce how tightly 
they were clenched in the desire that thrilled him to 
strangle him. And Jole only wanted money! Money. 
Hadn't he hinted that, if he had only a little money 
to make a good thing of his business, he might “ turn 
up his nose” at her? Jack Dean could hardly 
restrain his hand from inflicting damage on that 
portion of Nilas Jolc as he thought of it. But the 
threat. of the breach-of-promise action and the decided 
gitit ia Me. Jole’s eyes assuring him that he would 
be ax good as his threat choked the message he had 
come to deliver. He left the bridegroom-to-be with 
1 unspokea. 
_ Mr. Jole was the next afteraoon busily occupied 
in his office estimating for at least the fiftieth time 
the cost of the necessary expenses attached to the 
coming wedding when the tinkle of the bell at the 
shop door called him forward. A tall, top-batted 
and frock-coated gentleman had entered, a siranger, 
who asked him if he were Mr. Silas Jole, and, receiving 
the assurance that he was, desired a few words in 
private with him in his office. 

“My name, Mr. Jole,” explaincd the stranger, 
is Dawhkins-—Jcbn Dawkins. 1 bave come upon an 


Turr, to page 862 and read all about our offer for 130 Football Guests. 
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The Story of an Artful Rogue's Downfall. 
By CHARLES TIBBITS, 


crrand that, I hope, will not be altogether disagreeable 

to you. Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Jole, that 

you might come into money ?”’ . 
Mr. Jole, feeling suddenly dazed, mercly shook his 


“But, of course,” he said, recovering himself and 
anxious not to commit himself, “‘one never knows 


one’s luck.” 

“Just so! Just so!’ agreed the stranger. “One 
never docs. Now don't expect too much, Mr. Jolc, 
don't expect too much. It's only a little matter of 
seven thousand pounds ee 

“Seven thousand pounds! ”’ gasped Jole. 

‘Seven thousand pounds,” repeaged the stranger. 

“ Have you got it with you ?” asked Jole. 

The stranger shook hia head and smiled. . 

“IT have not,” he replied. ‘‘ But I have very little 
doubt about the money being as good as in your 
pocket, Mr. Jole. There ia a little preliminary, how- 
ever, before I may speak freely and impart all the 
particulars to you. Perhaps you will be good cnough 
to peruse this little document.” . 

roducing a paper from his pocket he handed it 

to Mr. Jole. On it was written : 

“T, Silas Jole, do hereby agree that, in the event 
of Mr. John Dawkins placing me in possession of 
seven thousand pounds to which he acquaints me 
1 am entitled, I will, out of the seven thousand 
pounds, pay him the sum of three thousand five 
hundred *pounds for his services in securing me 
the said sum. 

“Signed by the said Silas Jole in the prescnce of 
—— witness.” 

“I should like to know somcthing about those 
seven thousand pounds before signing this,” ex- 
claimed Jole, after having digested the document 
for some minutes. 

“I deeply regret that I may not enlighten you any 
further, Mr. Jole,” replied the stranger decidedly, 
“until you have affixed your signature to that docu- 
ment. I have already said more than perhaps I ought 
in strict prudence.” 

Mr. Jole wondered what it could have been. The 
stranger seemed to have said remarkably little. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds! The man 
had promised him seven, and now ho wanted to extort 
half of it from him for placing bim in possession of 
the money. It was monstrous—monstrous! 
Jole’s quick brain was working fast. Might he not 
find out for himself who had left him the fortune? 
His heart gave a great bound as he remembered 
that he once had an uncle named Silas in the United 
Statce. No doubt it was he. He had only to wire 
to New York and Icarn all about it. Pay three 
thousand tive hundred pounds to be told what he 
might find out in half a day for himself 2? The stranger 
reckoned he had a fool to deal with. Well, Silas 
Jole wasn’t that by any means. 

“I—I am not accustomed as a man of business,’ 
he said, sceking to hide his intention under an assuinp- 
tion of business dignity, ‘to transacting affairs of 
such importance on the spur of the moment. I would 
rather think over this document at my Icisure and——”’ 

“And communicate with me when you have arrived 
at a decision,’ interrupted the stranger, amiably. 
“Certainly. It only remains for me to hand you 
my card, Mr. Jole, and to wish you gcod-afteraoon.” 

He bowed and glided out of the little office. If tLe 
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card had not remained there in front of Silas Jolo— 
the card with the name John Dawhins and a Lond 
address on it—Jole might have believed the whi. 
thing a dream. Seven thousand pounds! In 1),. 
dim light of the little office he did what was alny -1 
a little dance. Seven thousand pounds waiting {.; 
him somewhere ? Dawkins was one of the bigs: + 
idiots that ever lived if he flattered himsclf he, Sij,s 
Jole, was going to pay him to tell him where it wa., 
He would find out for himself, and every piece of gui 
of those seven thousand pounds should jingle in j,i. 
pocket. Even sup he failed to find the fortu:., 
why, all he would have to do would be to call upun 
Dawkins then and accept his terms, as a last resort. 

With a beating heart he waited, counting tie 
minutes that passed so rei till he received the 
telegram in answer to that he had dispatched fur 
information concerning Uncle Silas. e growl 
his teeth as he read the reply. His Uncle Silas w.ss 
alive and in his accustomed health and spirits, cu;-« 
him! Jt was not Uncle Silas. In vain Jole racked) 
his brain to try to imagine whcre that fortuic 
might be. 

“Tl go and talk hing over with Noaker,” lie 
muttered to himself. ‘It’s lucky that Noaker, 
since he has been struck off the rolls as a solicitcr, 
does things so remarkably cheap. He's cunning is 
Old Nick, too.” 

Rubbing his dirt 
listened to the g 
client. 

“We'll have those seven thousand quids as sa‘, 
as houses,” he grinned, rcassuringly. } 


hands together, Mr. Noalir 
fortune that had befallen |.: 


* Of course 
finding of ’em wants someone who knows the rj: < 
in such matters, but we'll find ‘em if they're ali 
ground, Mr. Jole. You might let me have ten pow: 
to go on with. By the way, what a pleasant pi « 
of news this'll be for your wifc-as-is-to-be. Yous 
to be married to-morrow, aren’t you? Fancy Mi-< 
Brown marrying a husband with seven thous::-! 
pounds! She must have thought herself jolly luc hs 
to get such a handsome and amiable chap as yours: i 
for a husband—but with seven thousand pounds ! ” 

Mv. Jole started. In his excitement over the fortur 
the miserable, petty affair of his marriage had ben 
entircly obliterated from his thoughts. He was tu !c 
married the next day. And he was worth seven 
thousand pounds. 

The next morning the postman, knocking at tlie 
door of the house in which Miss Brown lodged, sii! 
a Ictter through the lettcr-box slit : 

* Dear Miss Brown,” the letter ran, ‘ thinkiu: 
things over I have come to the conclusion ci 
marriage would be a mistake. Upon <eceiving an 
intimation from you that you ure agreeable to 
such™a course—and I am sure your remarkally 
good sense will point out to you how unhappy a 
matriage is bound to be without hearts beat a: 
one—I shall be happy to hand over to anyot 
you may send your letter that is in my _ hans 
agrecing to the marriage.—You.'s respectfully, 

“Sinas JOLE.” 

A month or so later Mr. Jole and Mr. Noaker were 
engaged in a somewhat excited discussion in the latte: ¥ 
oflice. 

“There's no ifs or ands about it,’ roared ™:. 
Noaker. ‘You have been  humbugged—done 
bamboozled! We tried to find the fortune, a::i 
there ain’t any. We tried to find Dawkins, «:: 
there ain’t any such person. Think you dreamt it: 

Mr. Jole groaned. 

“Well, the whole thing's remarkably queer,” c»- 
clared Noaker. ‘It’s a mystery! What it mewi< 
I can’t make out. But somcone’s been having « 
game with you. That's my opinion, and I dui 
charge you anything for it.” 

“There seems nothing for it,” said Jole, “ but tv 
make it up with Miss Brown. Three hundred pou!+ 
aie better than nothing.” 

“Miss Brown!’”’ sneercd Noaker. ‘ Seems 
you have been fortune hunting you've lest 
of things a bit. Why, Miss Brown's marricd Dean a 
couple uf weeks ago. Ah!’ He paused fora minu’: 
“ Now I wonder—I wonder whether that’s got anyticr - 
to do with it?” 

He saw it all in a flash, and grinned all over 1 
cunning, wrinkled face, sccing his worthy client « 
not looking at him. Dean had got some fricud t+ 
act the part of the false Dawkins; Dean had © i 
Yole, under the delusion that he was worth sos 


at \i- 
} 


whit: 


sight 


thousand pounds, to “turn up his nose” 
Brown. And the cunning dog had married 
Brown himself. ¢ 

No sound came from Mr, Noaker save that of 1's 
taking a huge pinch of snuff. But to himscli ! 
was muttering : 

“Hang me, if the fellow don’t deserve her! Har 
me, if I don’t hope they'll be happy !”” 


oS 


First Tramp: ‘“‘ Strange how few of cur yout! i] 
dreams come true.” 

Second Tramp : “ Oh, I don’t know. I remein!! 
how I once yearned to wear long trousers. Now. ! 
guess, I wear them longer than almost anybody 10 
the country.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1913. 
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If a Tailor Wants to Fit 
His Majesty for a New 
Suit, the Appointment is 
Made Weeks Ahead. 


Tiere is no one of his subjects, not even the 
Time Minister, who has at all so many public and 
private engagements to keep as the Sovereign. 

Many of these are made two or three years in 
wivanee. Minute details of each engagement 
which the King enters into are written in a 
luge volume which is in the keeping of his 
Majesty's private secretary. 

The word “ Engagements” is printed in gold 
letters on the cover, and on the back are the letters 
*(¢, R.” surmounted by a Royal crown. 

The book is indexed like an ordinary ledger, and 
there are a hundred double pages to each letter. 

There are four columns to each double page 
Iicaded as follows: ‘*‘ Name,” “ Place,” ‘* Date and 
llour,” “ Observations.” 


When It Is a “Friend.”’ 

Now, supposing the King entered into an engage- 
ment to dine with a friend—say, with Lord Knollys, 
in London—the engagement would be entered up 
as follows : 

“The Lord Knollys °—‘ St. James’ Palace ’— 
“November 20th, 1913, at 8.30 p.m.” 

In the observation column would be noted the 
names of any other members of the Royal family 


who were to accompany the King, and also the | 


rames of the equerries who were to be in attendance 
on his Majesty. The engagement might be entered 
into from a month to six months in advance. In 


v 
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tho observation column would also’ usually be 
entered the names of the guests to be invited to 
meet the King, but in the case of so old a friend | 
of Royalty as Lord Knoilys, this would, of course, | 
not be done. 

When the King enters into a public engagement 
such as, say, the opening of a new public buikting, | 
an inspection of troops at Aldershot, or a visit to! 
a@ provincial town, full particulars of the engagement | 
are recorded in the observation column. Some- | 
times there may be two or three pages of notes in | 
this column for one entry in the others. 

Most of the King’s engagements necessitate, of 
course, his Majesty travelling to somewhere, and ! 
in the observation column details of the arrange- 
ments made for the journey are most fully and 
carefully recorded. 

All the King’s engagements from the opening of 
Parliament to dining with a friend are entered in | 
the ofticial engagement-book, but the details of | 
certain very important engagements, such as a_ 
great Court function or the opening of Parliament, 
are entered in a separate book, which is referred | 
to by a note in the ordinary engagement-book. | 

“‘Can See You in Three Years.” | 

When the King cancels an engagement the | 
whole entry is ruled out in red ink, and the word 
“Cancelled” is stamped across the notes in the 
observation column. 

Every weck the engagement-book is gone through | 
by the clerks of the Private Secretary's department 
and a list made of the King’s future engagements , 
for the coming four weeks, a copy of which is given 
to the Private Secretary and his Majesty. | 

It may give some idea ot the extent of the calls | 
on the King’s time when it is stated that only a: 
short time ago his Majesty, when entering into an | 
arrangement to stay at the house of one of his 
oldest friends, had to fix a date over three years ; 
ahead. H 

It is scarcely necessary to say, by the way, that | 


‘ more important public eagagement. 


neither the King nor Qicen, nor, indeed, any member 
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of tho Royal family, are ever iavitel by aay of 
their subjects in the ordinary way. either to dinner 
or to become their guests at theic houses. 

Royalty, even minor Royaltics, always intimate 
to their friends either personally or through a 
secretary when they desire to become their quests 

As soon as an engagement has been fullilled the 
entry is stamped across with the letters “G. R.” 
in black. 

The future private plans and arrangements of 
the Sovereign are rarely announced with officiel 
sanction to the Press more than a few days in 
advance for this reason: The King has so many 
pablic engagements to keep that there is always 
the possibility of his having to cancel a private 
engagement at the last moment in order to keep a 
King George, 
asa matter of fact, when entering into any privato 
eagagement a long wav ahewl, always stipulates 
that he does so subject to no urgent public call on 
his time preveating him from keeping it. 

Everything is Entered Up. 

During a recent political crisis his Majesty 
cancelled at least tweaty private engagements, 
so that he might be free to his Ministers 
at a moment's notice. 

The most minute appoiatments are entered up 
in the engagentent-book. For example, when a 


| tailor comes to the palace to fit his Majesty for a 


suit, the appuiatmeat Would probably be made 
several weeks ahead, and duly entered up in tha 
engagement-book. Often a host of fifty or sixty 
such minor appointments figure in the envayement- 
book for one day, and, though each may only 
occupy five or six minutes, they take up a good 
deal of his Majesty's time. 

Some names mentioned in the observation 
column ia connection with some future engage- 
ments of the King are ruled out with three black 
lines, which signifies that the bearers of the names 
have died since the orizinal entry of the engage- 
ment was made. 


To prove mental telepathy possible between dog and man, a well-known scientist has been telling a fascinating story of a ghost dog. After 
this, we may expect to sze all sorts of animal spooks. 


Cabmen who have 
gone into the taxi lire will 
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Ladies, beware of sending ) 
your cat to the lethul chamber; 
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Ladies, ive up wearing 
birds int your hats, lest 
their departed spiri's 
appear before you. 
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SKILL CONTEST 


You May 

Sendas Many 

Attempts as 
You Like. 


ill find the names of the clubs taking part in matches to be played on Saturday, February 22nd, 
On the entry form below you will fin r and capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you thitk 
in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a draw, 


Tuts Football Skill Competition has been devised for 

the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 

- yeaders who take a keen interest in Association Football, 

and to cnable them to put their knowledge to good account. 

The prizo offered is £600, and the task sct enables com- 

petitors to display their skill in following up football, and 
also fosters their interest in the game. 


It so frequently happens that the success of a 
team is seriously affected by the presence or 
absence of one particular player or by other local 
conditions.. In order, therefore, to enable in- 
dividual competitors to exercise their football 
skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we permit 
them to send in more than one entry form where 
they cons'der it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons 
in one envelope, provided the proper amount of 
postage is affixed. 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
Judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post free 4d. from the 
Publisher. 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complete information regard- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, and 
results of eta eas 4 League matches played 
last season, all of which are of enormous assiste 
ance in marking your coupon. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY OF 


“PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL.” 


Frederick G. Rose, Police Station, Willenhall, 
Staffs, writes :— 

“TI was very pleased when your represen- 
tative informed me that | had won a football 
prize. e have a ‘Pearson's Football 
Annual’ in the Station, and I find it a great 
help in filling up my coupon.” 

Miss Ethel Rayner, 24 Roland Gardens, 8. Ken- 
sington, says :— 

“Thank you for the good news that I have 
won a football prize. I have one of your 
annuals and I find it very useful." 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 21. 
Matches Played on Saturday, Jan. 25th. 
In this contest the congolation prize of £23 has been 
won by Mr. G. McLean, Ashgrove Park, Belfast, who had 
only two matches incorrect. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a w 
don’t cross out either. 
Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. ‘Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. 
8. When you have filled up the entry form, ent it out 
and place it in an cureloge addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 25’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later n first post 
Friday, February 21st. 
Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any uumber of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 
5. The sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being played, the £500 will not be awarded. 
Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 
compctitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest umber of correct results. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided 
7. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delfve: 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting wi 
not be acecpted as proof of receipt. 


to 


8. The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsivility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

9. Nocorresponlence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter ou this understanding only, 

11. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 


eligible for this competition. 
Competitors May Send as Many Attempts 
as They Wish. 


Ciosing Date, FRIDAY, FEB. 2ist. 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 
PD ee, 


Pearson’s Football Contest 
No. 25. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 22nd 

Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, Fur 
a draw don’t cross out either, 

Reading v_ Blackburn Rovers 

y § *Newcastle United or 

Hull City 

( *Everton or 


Liverpool 
*Norwich City or 


Bristol Rovers } YU Brighton & Hove A, 
Aston Villa “v Crystal Palace 
Barnoley v= Middlesbrough 
Oldham Athletic v paacheaiar United 

¢ effield Wedne:. or 
a P ¥ Chelsea 

underland or 

Manchester City } v Swindon Town 
Blackpool v___ Lincoln City 
Fulham v Wolverhampton Wau. 
Leeds City v_ Preston North End 
Notts Forest v Clapton Orient 
Brentford v= Millwall Athletic 
Gillingham v Portsmouth 
Plymouth Argyle v Coventry City 
Stoke vy Merthyr Town 
Southend United v Cardiff City 
Gainsborough Trinity v Rotherham County 


(*) Mark out losing teams in the replayed 
Second Round Cup-ties. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as fnal,and 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature coovrececrcsveseeeseees seteseaecaves 


or “9 
g OOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 3 
The Magic of the Cup. 


TueE drawing power of the English Cup is increasing 
year by year, and, whatever things may be said of the 
Cup competition, waning popularity is not one of them. 

Therv is no doubt that the contest is far more 
fascinating than the ordinary League game, and 
thousands of spectators will’ walk miles, and put 
up with a great amount of discomfort, to witness 
a Cup-tie, who never think of going to sce a League 
match. 

It is not that better, or more scientific, foot ball is seen, 
for frequently the reverse is the case. It may be that 
it is all due to the fact that it is a sudden-death com- 


petition—a sort of life or death struggle. A team that | 


is once beaten has no more interest in the Cu 
the remainder of that scason, and it is this know 
that makes the 
ehouting. 


Some Remarkable Figures. 


In many districts the weather again took a hand 
in the Second Round, and many ties were played | 
under the most distressing conditions. The number 


for 
edge 


playcrs go all out and sets the spectators | 


| constitute a record, without considering the fact 
that five ties were still undecided at the first time 
of asking. 

Close on 370,000 witnessed the games, and nearly 
£15,000 was taken at the gates. The Aston Villa and 
West Ham game attracted the largest number, over 
50,000 attended, and paid £1,863 for admission. 
The fewest number of spectators were at Plumstead, 
only 8,653 witnessed the Arscnal fight a forlorn battle 
against Liverpool. 

The average takings of each game was about £900, 
and the attendances averaged well over 22,000. 


Second Round Sensations. 


Strangely cia the most interesting match, the 
game between anchester City and Sunderland, 
ended in a great fiasco, for the game was declared 
off when Sunderland was leading by two goals, owin 
to the spectators invading the field of play ont 
obliterating the touch lines, 

The game at Stamford Bridge, between Chelsea and 
Sheffield Wednesday might have finished in a similar 
manner. The persistent kicking out by the Wednes- 
day during the last ten minutes of the game aroused 


| the excitement of the spectators. Hundreds, with 


yells of fury, amid booing from all round the ground, 
jumped the concrete wall, and got on the playing 
field, and for a moment things looked rather nasty, 
Whatever the result of the replay, tho Pensioners 


of spectators was largely in exccss of those who 
witnessed the Second Round last year, and already 


—You had nominated to come with you, the glad news. 


would have won tho first game but for the Rugby 
tactics introduced by the ‘‘ Blades,” 


What would you say? Only thirty words. 


The Third Round. 

Burnley, Bradford, and Oldham Athletic are draw) 
athcme. They are certainly favoured by fortune, a; 
they also appeared before their own spectators in tho 
First and Second Rounds. 

Reading and Aston Villa are at home, as they 
were in the Second Round, but Swindon are again 
away. They are the only team who have had t«: 
travel from home in each round. 

Pipe are at home to the victors of the Hul! 
City v. Newcastle games, and thero is sure to be an 
enormous crowd to witness the struggle. 

Everton, if they survive the re-played tie in 
the Second Round, have again to journey South, and 
hope to get into the Fourth Round at the expense of 
the Southern Leaguers. 

Other Games in Coupon No. 25. 

Blackpool v. Lincoln City and Leeds City v. Preston 
North End will produce good games, with a slivit 
advantage on the visiting teams. Tho Wolves aw! 
Clapton Orient should also render a good account ul 
themselves at Fulham and Nottingham respcct ively. 

The four games in the First Division of the Southern 
League should go rather close, the homesters in cach 
case having formidable opponents to face. Southend 
United v. Cardiff City in the Second Division will al-» 
produce a keen struggle. 

Our Midland friends will be pleased to see thit 
a gamo is included in the Coupon from the Miiland 
League, Gainsborough Trinity v. Rotherham County. 
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“You have made me a beast, and 
when you open the door of my cell, 
you will let out Satan himself.” 


CHAPTERS ONE AND TWO. 


ASPER THORNTON, you have become en- 
titled on the death of your uncle to a fortune 
amounting roughly to three hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand pounds.” Such is the message 
which the lawyer conveys to the man in prison 
garb. Jasper Thornton has yet another year to 
serve for acrime he nevercommitte!,and, hardened 
by his sufferings, he swears that he will spend every 
penny of his fortune to make life a torture for some- 
body. At the prison gates he meets another convict— 

JOHN HATTON, to whom he pays twenty pounds a 
week to do his bidding in his scheme of revenge. 

MARY HATTON, John’s only, sister, meets them as 
they come out of prison and implores her brother to 
go home with her, but he thrusts her aside and goes 
off with Thornton, who, very soon, through false 
testimonials, gets him the position of private secretary 
to— 

HENRY MUMFORD, the man for whose crime 
Thornton has suffered. Mumford is now a wealthy 
financier, supposed to be a widower; bu', after a 
month’s service, in his house John Hatton discovers 
that— 

ftRS. MUMFORD really lives and receives an allowance 
from her husband, Th’'s information Hatton conveys 
to Jasper Thornton, at the same time giving him a 
wax impression of the key of Mumford’s safe which 
contains an envelope, on the back of which is written 
“ Re Mrs. Mumford.’”’ It is evident that this packet 
contains a secret which is guarded from— 

MARGARET MUMFORD, the only daughter of the 

financier, and the only person in the world whom 

Mumford regards unselfishly. 


‘i 
“J 


With the help of Hatton, Jasper Thornton enters 
Mumford’s house, and has just found the envelope he 
seeks, when the room is flooded with light and before him 
stands Henry Mumford with a revolver in his right hand. 

‘Hands up! If you move I'll shoot!” triumphantly 
calls out Mumford, but Jasper Thornton with a black 
mask over his eyes does not move. 

“Who are you? What do you Want here?” asks 
Mumford, to which question Thornton replies in a deep 
voice: 

“Tam the devil unchained, and, look behind you, 
Heary Mumford, and you will see the man you sent to 
prison for ten years—Jasper Thornton.” 

With an inarticulate cry of terror Henry Mumford turns 
quickly on his heel, and even as he wheels round Thornton 
is upon him. Mumford feels an iron grip upon his throat, 
and a savage blow strikes him between the temples, 


CHAPTER Ill. 
The Enemy at the Gate. 

Is the seclusion of his well-appointed flat, Jasper 
Thornton sat, his head resting on his hands, poring 
over some papers that lay scattcred on the table in 
tront of him. . 

Although the sun had risen, the electric light still 
burned in the sitting-room. Outside the great city 
was beginning to awake and stir herself drowsily. 

Like a barrister studying a bricf, Jasper Thornton 
continued his careful perusal of the papers which he 
had risked so much to obtain. His face was strained 
and hard-set as he turned over document and letter, 
mastering the contents of each. There before him 
lay the weapon with which he could strike at the 
man whom he hated. 

‘he papers told him a strange story. There were 
Ictters of sixteen years ago from Mrz. Mumford to 
her husband, aad carefully copied replies. They 
told of how an estrangement had sprung up between 
husband and wife, and as the correspondence pro- 
gressed, and the tone became more bitter, the cause 
of the contention was stated with brutal frankness 
by Mr. Mumford. 

It appeared that prior to the beginning of the 
correspondence, Mrs. Mumford had been prescribed 
morphia by a doctor to alleviate the pain of some 
nervous ailment. The disease had been cured, but 
® taste for the drug had been acquired. She had 
been unable to give up the use of morphia. Slowly 
and insidiously the craving for the drug had mastered 
her, until she had lost all sense of sclf-respect. 

A cure had apparently been tried, butin vain. There 
wero passionate letters in which sho appealed to be 
forgiven, swearing that she would never touch the 
drug again, and then later a bitter confession that 
she had once more fallen. 

The correspondence became more bitter as time went 
on; the wife had become reckless, the husband had 
lost all his faith in her promises of reform. 

Then, finally, there was the inevitable decd of 
Separation. The woman willingly gave up all claim 
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to her daughter and to the protection of her husband's 
house for eight hundred a year and the right to indulge 
her craving to its utmost extent. 

There were more angry, acrimonious letters, com- 
plaints about the smallness of her allowance—threats 
to sce her daughter, and counter threats on Mr. 
Mumford’s part that if she attempted such a thing, 
that if she showed the slightest inclination to intcrfcre 
with the life of the girl, who had been taught that she 
was dead, her allowance would be stopped. 

It was a sordid tragedy enough that was laid bave 

in the correspondence, but Jasper Thornton rose 
from its perusal like one who has just read the sweetest 
and most pleasant romance in the literature of the 
world. 
Carefully collecting all the papers, he locked them 
away in a safe, and then making his way to his bed- 
room, flung himself on his bed for a few hours’ rest. 
It was nearly eleven o'clock when his manservant, 
who slept out, and came every morning at half-past 
six, appeared at his bedside with a letter on a silver 
salver. It wag an express sent off that morning, 
and Thornton, recognising Hatton's handwriting, 
eagerly tore it open. 

“We must be careful. Two hours after your 
little interview in the library, Mumford came to 
my room very white and shaky. I, of course, 
suggestcd sending for the police, but much to my 
relicf he wouldn’t hear of it; nor would he have 
the household told of what had taken place. 
*Phoned for a private detective this morning who, 
finding all windows and doors intact, concluded 
somebody inside was in league with the burglar. 
Had the servants up and then questioned me. 
Unfortunately asked the address of my late cm- 
ployer, Mr. Leonard Melville ; so this is to put vou 
on your guard. Until things clear a bit, we had 
better not meet.” 

Jasper Thornton sprang from his bed. At the 
very first onset with the man against whom he had 
vowed vengeance, disaster was threatened. In 
making out the bogus testimonial by which Hatton 
had secured the position of secretary to Mumford, he 
had used the name of Leonard Melville. and never 
dreaming of the possible consequences, had given the 
address of his own flat. 

If the detective pursued his inquiries as to the 
identity of Hatton's late employer, discovery was 
certain. As he washed and dressed, he reviled himsclf 
a hundred times for his folly. It would have been 
so easy for him to have taken another house for the 
purpose of the reference, but in his haste and in his 
desire to give a genuine address, he had uscd his own, 

After a hurried breakfast, he put on his hat and went 
out. Instead of using the lift he descended by the 
stairs. At the foot he saw the porter deep in conver: 
sation with a little man with a grey moustache, a 
thin, anemic face, and a black suit. The conversation 
ceased abruptly as he appeared, and, with his scnses 
unusually on the alert, he noticed that the purter 
made a slight inclination in his direction with his 
head. Obviously, here in the flesh was the danger 
of which he had been warned. In ao flash he had 
made up his mind how to act. — ; 

Going up to the little man in the black clothes, he 
took hold of his arm. . . 

“You're the very person I wanted to see,” he said 

fhe stranger hung back, struggling to release him- 
self, and mumbling something incoherently about 
not having the pleasure of his acjuaintance. Thornton 
turned to the porter. ‘ 

“ Wasn’t he inquiring for me just now, porter : 

The man nodded awkwardly, as if caught in some act 
of which his own conscience did not entirely approve. 
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(Author of ‘My Son—or a Stranger's?") 


“Of course you were,’ continued Thornton 
“Come along up to my room; we can talk better 
there.” 

He dragged him incontinently towards the lift 
despite his protests; they were shot up to the 

second floor, and, still holding the stranger's arm, 
Thornton led him into the sitting-room and shut and 
locked the door. 

“Now,” he said, 
figure?” 

The man stood before him, blinking a pair of watery 
cyes, the picture of outraged respectability. 

_ "I don't know what you mean by thia conduct, 
sir,” he began, but Thornton cut him short abruptly. 

“None of that,” he said, scowling. ‘ You know 
very well what I mean. You're a private detective 
anc you’ve been engaged to meddle in my affairs.” 

His look was so fierce, his voice so threatening, 
that the man at first shrank from him, but as he uttered 
his last words, a cunning look came into his face ; 
his eyes narrowed and his weak mouth twitched as 
with the beginnings of a smile. 

“Perhaps your private affairs won't bear investi- 
gation, sir? If you've done nothing that you're 
ashamed of, you needn't be frightened of me.” 

Jasper Thornton leant forward, and stretching out 
one of his great arms, seized the little man by the 
lapels of his black coat. 

“ Frightened!’ he exclaimed, pulling him towards 
ae and scowling down into his face.‘ Frightened-— 
of you! 

The detective was livid with terror. 

* What do you want with me, sir?’ he stammered. 

“I want to know who you are engaged by ; what's 
your game, and why you come poking your nose into 
my business 7” 

“I'm only an employce—the Private Inquiry 
Agency ; when they send me out on a job I've got 
to go.” 

Jasper Thornton did not release his hold. 

“You haven't answered my question yet,’ he 
said. ‘* Who engaged you?” 

“A Mr. Henry Mumford; there was a burglar in 
his house last night, but I'm sure you have nothing 
to do with it, sir; it’s alla mistake. I got your namwu 
from Mr. Mumford’s secretary, and I thought I ought 
to make inquiries, but I was quite wrong; 1 sce that 
now.” 

With an ugly laugh Jasper Thornton let the man 


“how much? What's your 


0. 

“You're a pretty poor detective if you're so easily 
satisfied. But suppose you happen to be wrong, 
what would you take to act for me instcad of Mr. 
Mumford 7” 

A look of indignation spread itsclf for a moment on 
the detective's territied face. 

“2 don't think L undersiand you rightly, sir; 
you scem to me to be proposing to bribe me from 
the path of my duty.” 

“That's it,” answered Thornton 
“You've got it the very lirst time. 
figure 7” 
The man 
protest. 
“Oh, stow that. Tl give you a thousand pounds if 
yew ll act fer me instead of Mr. Mumford.” 

“What you propose is ulterly dishonouralts, sir; 
T couldn't take your moncy ” 

* Two thousand,” said Jasper Thornton brictly. 

A look almost of pain seemed to cross the osher's 
features, 

“Pm only a poor man; you shouldn't tempt me 


nonchalantly. 
What's your 
indignant, incoherent 


spluttered an 


so. 
“Three thousand.” 

Jasper Thornton's eves were fixed on the detee- 
tive’s face. As in a mirror he could see the man's 
resolution weaken, his moral strength relax as tho 
full meaning of the offer burned itself into his brain. 
He hesiteted a moment fumbling with his hat and 
staring stupidly at the carpet. Then suddenly he 
raised his eyes to Thornton's. 

“What is it you want me todo?” 

Jasper Thornton smiled grimly. 

“IT want you to continuo your inquiries fur Mr. 
Mumford. A burglar you tell me has broken into his 
house. You will go on looking for that burglar. 
1 shall expect you to report to me how the inguiry 
progresses,” 

“Ts that all, sir?” 
surprise. 

“Yes, that is all. 


said the detective in evident 


In your report you can give me 
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from time to time any information I require. For 
example, [ want to know something about the move- 
snent3 of dr. Cyril Lambert to whom Mr. Mumford’s 
daughter is engaged. It’s possible that he may 
have attempted this outrage.” 

“And the money, sir ? 

“ Half now and half when I finish with you. 
that a bargain ?’’ The man acquiesced. 

‘*Good!” exclaimed Thornton; and sitting down 
at his desk he scribbled a cheque, which he handed 
to his servant to take to the bank. Ten minutes 
later the detective left the flat, the pocket of his 
coat bulging with fifteen hundred pounds in notes 
and gold. . 

As soon as he was alone, Thornton took his hat and 
went out, walking like a man who fecls that he has 
triumphed over great difficulties and snatched a 
victory in the very moment of disaster. He hailed 
a taxi-cab and getting into it was driven rapidly west- 
wards in the direction of Chelsea. In front of a small 
house that stood at the end of a quiet court sheltered 
from the neighbouring thoroughfare by a little avenue 
of five or six trees, he alighted, and dismissing his 
cab, rang the bell. 

A man in shabby livery answered the door. He 
looked at Thornton very closely, then in a forcign 
accent asked him his business. 

“T want to see Mrs. Mumford. You will tell her 
that my busincss is very important.” 

‘It 1s business that you wish to sce her about 2” 
retorted the man with a look that was 
almost a leer. 

The man’s manner was so strange 
that at any other time Thornton's 
curiosity might have been aroused, but 
his overmasteri ion of revenge 
made him oblivious to all else. 

“T told you my business was im- 
portant,” he said roughly. *‘ Take my 
name at onco to Mrs. Mumford.” 

The man, who had been watching him 
closely, seemed satisfied, and bending 
forward spoke to him in a confidential 
whisper. 

‘** Madame is not quite herself this 
morning, but she can discuss business 
all right, sir.” ; 

Again that lecr lit up the man’s 
face, as he conducted Thornton into 
the house and threw open the door of 
a room that opencd on to the hall. 

““A gentleman to see madame on 
business!’ he announced, and then 
quietly withdrew. 

Thornton found himself standing in 
a well-furnished drawing-room. Though 
outside the sun shone brilliantly the 
curtains were pulled close, and the 
place was lit with electric light, tiltered 
softly through pink shades. 

There was an atmosphere of oricntal 
luxury in the room—the carpet was 
deeply piled, magnificent rugs lay 
scattered about the floor, the walls were 
hung with silk, and from a curioust 
beaten copper vessel, a thin wreat 
of soanter! smoke curled up towards 
the ceiling. 

At the end of the room on a richly 
upholstered divan reclined a woman. 
Nhe was well past middle age, at least 
so it seemed despite her flamboyant 
golden hair and her almost youthful 
figure. Her face seemed to betray the 
tale of the ycars; it was haggard and drawn, and, but 
for the rouge, unhcalthily white. 

She had her eyes closed, but as Thornton stood and 
looked at her she slowly opened them, and in the sott 
light that pervaded the room he saw that her pupils 
were strangely contracted. ‘ Well?” she ot 4 and 
her voice was like that of a sleep-walker. 

Jasper Thornton stood where he was, feeling awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. He had come there for 
the purpose of procuring this woman’s support in 
his goer aay of vengeance. He knew that she hated 
her husband, and he had thought that by appealing 
to that hatred, and her grecd for money, of which 
the Ictters he had read had given him abundant 

roof, he might strike at the very heart of Henry 
Mumford’s life of content. 

But now, as he stood before this creature from whora 
nearly all semblance of vitality had Leen sapped by 
her indulgence in morphia, he was tonguc-ticd. 

** Mrs. Mumford——”’ he began, and stopped. 

She had closed her eyes again, and spoke now as 
if she were a corpse, animated by sorcery to utter 
some oracle from the grave. 

“IT can certainly oblige you; of course that is my 
business, but it will be expensive. I am compelled 
to charge two hundred guineas, for the risk, as you 
must know, is increased enormously of late. But, 
after all, two hundred guincas is not much—not 
very much to pay.” 

Jasper Thornton listencd in utter astonishment, 
an astonishment that gave way to a feeling of horror 
and moral nausea. 
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Hardened as was his heart with all that he had | 
endured, he was shocked and appalled as he listened 
to the weird monologue that was uitcrcd from the 
divan by this painted corpse-like woman. ~ 

For some moments he was at a loss to grasp her 
meaning, but suddenly the realisation flashed upon 
him; suddenly he understood that he stood in the 
presence of one of those dealers in human flesh, who 
drive a trade in misery and vice, and coarsened and 
brutalised as he was, he shuddered. 

But the feeling was only transitory; the hate that 
obsessed his heart mastered all other emotions, and 
he found himself turning over in his mind a plan as 
to how he might employ this woman's degradation 
for his own ends. . 

Henry Mumford loved his daughter; she was the 
apple of his eye ; the one being for whom he cherished 
a spark of unselfish emotion. If he could wrest this 
girl from her father’s side, if he could make the instru- 
ment of this abduction her own mother, surely here 
was @ vengeance diabolical and terrible enough to 
gratify his hate. 

This would obliterate the ten years of suffering on 
Dartasoor—this would almost cancel the death of 
his broken-hearted mother and the loss of the sister 
whom he had lored—and forgetful of everything elsc— 
forgetful of the finer emotions he had felt but a moment 
before in the presence of this woman—ho almost 
laughed aloud. 

here and then, on the spur of the moment, urged 


As Mary shrank back in terror, she saw in Thornton's other hand a revolver, and 
on a seat not twenty yards away, the motionless figure of Cyril Lambert. 


on by his mad hate, he asked this trader in human 
flesh whether she could do this thing for him—whether 
she could kidnap this girl and condemn her to a life 
of infamy. 

For an hour or more they talked, she haggling in 
the same unemotional voice for the best terms, holding 
out for the top price, and painting the very real dangers 
of his proposal in the most vivid colours to enhance 
her remuneration. 

“ Five thousand ponte and the girl to be taken to 
the Scarlet Suite. It will be cheap at the price. You 
will make all arrangements, won’t you, and Jet me 
know ? Perhaps you had better cail to see me again 
to give me your final instructions.” 

She stopped speaking abruptly ; her eyes closed, and 
she secmed to sink into oblivion. For 4 few moments 
Jasper Thornton stood staring at her, and then turning 
on his heel. he left the house, with a ficrce exaltation 
burning in his heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“He is In My Pay!” 

At the house facing the park, where the great 
financier lived, the true cause of the accident that had 
happened to him was kept a profound secret. Only 
the private secretary was allowed the confidence 
of Mr. Mumford. To the rest of the household it was 
given out that the bruise on his forehead had been 
caused by his stumbling in the dark in his bedroom 
and falling on a piece of furniture. 

For two days he was confined to his bed, and at 
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the end of that time was sufficiently recuvered to 
return to business. 

Margaret, though naturally concerned about her 
father’s health, could not help feeling a certain amoui.t 
of gratification at the result of the accident, 

Mr. Mumford, frightened at tho loss of the papers 
concerning his wife, had lived ever since in fear aq 
trembli lest the person who had so strangely 
stolen them should make known the informatis); 
ae contained to his daughter. 

e had always told Margaret that her mother was 
dead, and though he was careful to make no inquiric- 
as to how the woman from whom he was separatci| 
lived her life, various little matters to which his 
attention had been drawn from time to time made him 
half suspect the truth. That Margaret, the daughter 
he loved, should ever know the sort of woman her 
mother had become was a thought unbearable. 

Even in the tempest of terror that the name of 
Jasper Thornton had aroused in his mind, his chic 
epupee had been lest the mysterious burglar should 
divulge the contents of thoso papers to his daughter, 

Previously he had done his utmost to delay Mar. 
garet’s marriage to il Lambert, and to postpone 
as long as possible the final scparation. But now, 
obsessed by this fresh anxiety, he was eager to havi. 
her married so that her new happiness might allay 
the bitterness arising from any possible discovery 
of her mother’s existence. 

To Margaret’s delight he suggested that on account 
of his health the marriage should take 
place the following week, instead of at 
the end of the month as had been 
arranged. 

For Hatton those days were ones of 
keen anxiety. He had not dared to 
visit Jasper Thornton's flat, and had 
hesitated even to communicate witi 
him by letter after his first warnin« 
note. He lived in terror of discovery, atu 
his fears were increased by the impossi- 
bility of learning what was going on. 

Henry Mumford never referred again 
to the inquiry, and though the privat: 
detective frequently visited the hous: 
Hatton was unable to glean any informa- 
tion of what was afoot. 

Four days went by and the fever of 
his anxiety increased. The memory of 
those grey days at Princetown floated 
before his imagination; he began to 
revile himself for not having taken jis 
sigter’s advice, and once even madly 
ig of making a clean breast ti 
Mr. Mumford and trying to free himscli 
from responsibility bya timely confession. 

Then, suddenly one afternoon, the 
climax seemed to be reached. Thc 
footman came to his room and an- 
nounced that Mr. Joseph Pointer, “ the 
man as has been secing master on and 
off these few days-past.” wished to 
; speak to him in the library. In fear 

and trembling he entered the room. 
masking as well as he could his feelings. 

; ‘* You wanted to see me, Mr. Pointer’ ”’ 

. he said, in as calm a voice as he could 

assume. “Have you found out any- 

thing fresh about this burglary ?”’ 

f The detective, who had risen as he 
entered, remained standing, shiftiny 
uneasily on his feet, and lookin 
anywhere with his eyes except at tlic 
secretary. 

“T took this opportunity of seeing you, Mr. Hatton.” 
he said, in a voice so low that it was almost a whisper. 
“because I had a message for you. It’s about Mr. 
Leonard Melville.” 

The colour fled from Hatton’s face. 

“* Oh, yes, a message,” he stammered. 

The detective glanced up quickly. The other's 
uneasiness seemed to give him courage. 

““T know Mr. Leonard Melville,” he said, and as he 
uttered the words he looked mcaningly at the sccre- 
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tary. 

ibe Hatton leant on the table for support, his 
face grey with fear. He tried tc speak, but no words 
would come. 

“Mr. Melville, I may say, is a friend of minc.’ 
continued the detective. ‘He has spoken to me 
freely of his affairs, and he told me to ask you if you 
had any message for him. I was also to give you 
this letter by way of introduction.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket and handel 
it to Hatton, who, hardly believing his senses, tore 
it open with trembling fingers. The mask of fear 
seemed to be lifted from his face as he read its contents. 

“You may trust this man. He is in my pay.” . 

As Hatton looked up from the perusal ‘of this 
note, his eyes met those of the detective. Without 
any words being uttered the two men exchange! 
signals of alliance. With the suspicion of a smilc 
on his face, Hatton carefully burned Thornton's 
letter in the fire, and going to the writing table, 
scribbled a few lines telling his employer the arrange- 

(Continued at foot of next page.) 
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Horse Sense. 

Mr. Frank Moss, the well-known American, 
was speaking the other day of the mistake some 
jeople make by being too hasty in their 
criticisms. 

To illustrate the point he tolda story of a farmer's 
horse that went nearly crazy the first time it saw 
a motor-car running near the farm. The farmer, 
with the help of @ passer-by, managed to pacify 
the animal. 

“You silly beast! ’’ exclaimed the passer-by, 
giving the horse a light smack with the reins. 
"Oh, the horse has sense enough!” said the 
farmer. ‘What he wants is experience. How 
would you feel if you saw your trousers walking off 
down the road without anything in ’em?” 


Slow but Sure. 

Tne story is told that when M. Poincaré, the new 
President of the French Republic, first entered 
politics, one of his political opponents taunted him 
with his youthfulness. 

“I may be young,” M. Poincaré replied, “ but I 
promise you that something shall he done every 
day to wipe out that disadvantage.” 


His Town House. 

Masor-GENERAL Sir W. H. Mannixe, the new 
Governor of Jamaica, has seen a lot of service in 
tropical Africa. He was marricd about two years 
ago, and the story goes that a year or two before 
this event a lady asked him why he had never 
married ? 

“T have never been able to find a lady who 
would bring herself to like my town house,” he 
replied. 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” the lady 
exclaimed. 
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ments that had been made to expedite Margaret 
Mumford’s marriage. 

“If you would give this letter to Mr. Melville I 
shall be much obliged,"’ he said, handing the note to 
the detective, “and will you tell him at the same 
time that perhaps it would be best if he only sent me 
verbal messages in the future.” 

At a quarter to eight that cvening Mr. Pointer 
met Jasper Thornton as the latter was leaving the 
block of flats. Standing on the pavement, Thornton read 
Hatton’s letter, and with an exclamation of annoyance, 
crammed it into the breast pocket ofhis overcoat. 

“ Any other news ?’’ he asked abruptly. 

“ Nothing more, sir. You had the information I sent 
you about Mr. Lambert’s movements, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I got that all right; it was exactly what I 
wanted; but I can’t wait now to talk to you; I've 
got an appointment to keep.” 

Stepping into a taxi which was waiting for him, he 
was whirled away in the dircction of Camden Town, 
and as he sped northwards, tried to fix his attention 
on the new developments of tho situation that 
Hatton’s letter had disclosed. 

If Margaret was going to be married within three 
days, he must either act at once or try to delay the 
marriage by some means or other. He had thought 
of that possibility before, anticipating that it might 
not be so easy to arrange in a few days such a social 
outrage as an abduction. Steadfast in his mad hatred, 
he was prepared to stop at nothing, and as he lay 
back on the cushions he resolved to put his plan for 
dclaying the marriage into action that very night. 

But for once he found his mind wandering from the 
single purpose to which he had dedicated his life. He 
was going to tho lodging house in Camden Town to 
meet Mary Hatton as he had promised, to give her news 
of her brother, and somehow or other the prospect 
of that interview attracted him. 

“I’m a fool,” he muttered, and tried once more 
to centre his attention on his campaign of vengeance. 
But his thoughts went wool-gathcring. A girl's face 
obtruded itself into his mind and sent it flying off 
at a tangent from the groove of hate in which it had 
moved so long. 

Mary was waiting for him in the dingy sitting-room, 
and with a great effort he tried to cast off the spell 
which seemed to be falling upon him. He was blunt 
and more brutal in his manner: he scowled savagcly 
at the girl sitting pale and expectant on the worn-out 
bair sofa. He took off his overcoat and flung it on 
the table, as if to show by his gesture that he was 
Proof against any foolish weaknesses. 

_ ‘I wish your brother were dead!”’ be exclaimed, 
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x se trig whatever, I assure you,’ was the 
veneral’s reply ; “ except perhaps that it happens 
to be situated in the heart of Africa.” 


A Fair Exchange. 

Mr. “ Jiumy ” Grover, the well-known musical 
conductor at Drury Lane Theatre, was laid up for 
a week or so recently, and his diet consisted chiefly 
of sherry and eggs. 

A friend came to see him. 
the diet ?”’ he asked. 

“It would be all right,” sighed “ Jimmy,” 
“if the eggs were as new ag the sherry and the 
sherry as old as the eggs!” 


“How do you like 


In Cycling Costume. 

Canon HeEnstey HeEnsoy, the new Dean of 
Durham, is credited with the story of a bishop 
who lost his way during a country walk. 

Meeting a boy, he stopped-and asked him: 
“Can you tell me the way to the nearest station?” 

The boy pointed out the way. 

‘“ How far is it?’ the bishop asked. 

“ About a mile,” the boy replied, staring hard 
at the bishop’s knee-breeches and gaiters. As his 
lordship turned away, the boy added: “ What's 
up? Somebody pinched yer bike ?”’ 


The Really Important Point. 


A WELL-KNown American gentleman is telling 
this story. 

“My little son stood open-mouthed,” he says, 
“ while a friend elaborated the details of a sudden 
death. The patient had not been considered very 
seriously ill, and his nurse entered the room, 
bringing on a plate a baked potato, for which the 
sick man had expressed a wish. 

“« But,’ my friend went on solemnly, ‘ before 
he had tasted it he died.’ 

“T had a feeling that such a sad story should 
not have been told before the child, but I need 
not have worricd. Before I could say anything, 
he piped out : ‘ And what became of the potato?’ ” 


glaring at her. ‘“ Nobody woul! miss him if he were, 


Only Sayin It. 

A coop story is being told of Mr. Joseph Choate, 
the famous American statesman. 

He was Junching one day with the late Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid and Mark Twain, and when the 
waiter came round to pour out the wine, Mr 
poate put his hand over his glass and shook his 
read. 

“What! No wine, Choate?” asked Twain. 

“No,” said Cheate, “I am sixty to-day, yet I 
never drank a glass of wine, I never smoked tobacco, 
and I never gambled.” 

Mark Twain looked at him in great astonishment. 
oa he exclaimed. “I wish I could say 
that.” 

Whitelaw Reid gave a sarcastic laugh. 
why don’t you say it, Mark?” 
“Choate said it.” 


Spoiled the Effect. 
Tne story is told of the late Mr. Auguste Van 
Biene that once as he was going on the stage his 
manager handed him change for a twenty-pound 
note that he had wanted cashed. The money 
was in gold. and the actor slipped it into his pocket 
and hurried on to take his call. 

In the course of his part he had to speak tha 
line: ‘Iam penniless!’ and raise his handkerchief 
to his eyes to wipe away the tears. 

Unfortunately, he forgot all about the handful 
of gold he had stuffed in his pocket, and when ho 
pulled out his handkerchiet a shower of gold came 
with it, and seriously spoiled the effect of the scene. 


Good Advice. 

Tuts recalls the story of another actor who had a 
fondness for wearing jewellery, particularly a 
handsome diamond ring, which he wore in every 
part he played. 

Onc evening. during a play in which he took the 
part of a starving man, he raised his hands to his 
forehead and wailed out: ‘ Iam starving—starving t 
I must have fcod! How can I get money— 
how can I get money?” 

A merciless voice came from the gallerya 
‘Pawn ver ring, Charlie!’ 


” 


Well, 
he asked, 
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The October night had closed down, A faint mist, 


and it would save me tho trouble of coming here on | the forerunner of a fog, had gathered over the dingy 


this fool's errand.” 

The girl looked at his scowling, sarage face with 
eyes that never flinched. 

“I’m sure you don’t mean that. Mr. Thornton,” 
she said, in a low voice. 

“Don't mean it! Of course I do. Why should 
you think I didu't ?” 

“ Because it was you who suggesied that I should 
meet you here to learn about my brother, and because 
it was you who took this room for that purpose.” 

“Only because you pestered me so; not for any 
other reason,” he answered quickly. 

She made no attempt to pursue the subject, but 
contented hereclf with asking for news of her brother. 

“* He’s all right ; having the best time he’s ever had 
this side of a gaol door. I haven't seen him since we 
met last, so he wasn’t able to send his love to his little 
sister and all his dear ones at home.” 

He laughed brutally and scornfully as he spoke, and 
his words stung the tears into Mary's eyes. ‘The sight 
of them seemed to be more than his temper could bear. 

“Stop! Confound it, stop! Do you hear? Or 
by Heaven I'll—I’ll—go and speak to that old fool 
who runs this house.” 

He opened the door and, going out into the passage, 
banged it viciously. She could hear him shouting for 
the landlady. She took her hands from before her 
face, and as she did so her eye caught a letter lying on 
the floor. The handwriting was familiar. She picked 
it up, scarcely knowing what she was doing. 

It was from her brother, and the notepaper on 
which it was written bore the private address of ber 
employer, Mr. Henry Mumford. 

Her brother, who had gerved two sentences in 

rison, was living in the house of Mr. Henry Mumford ; 
ie was there obviously in some contidential situation, 
as he had access to the private notepaper. And yet 
she knew he was employed by this strange man, Mr. 
Thornton. What.could it all mean, she wondered ? 

She had no time for reflection just then. She heard 
Jasper Thornton returning, and hastily she flung 
back the letter on the floor. 

“Finished your ery?” he asked mockingly. 
* Because I've got to be off. I'll mect you here again 
to-morrow night, and I hope you'll be more sensible.” 

He picked up his coat from the table as he spoke, 
and at the same moment, secing the letter on the floor, 
he seized and crammed it into his pocket with an 
exclamation of annoyance. 

Without a word of farewell he strode from the 
room and made his way out of the house. Mary 
hesitated for a moment, and then. as if firmly resolved 
on some definite line of action, she followed 
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street. A hundred yards ahead she could see the 
giant figure of Jasper Thornton swinging with grcat 
strides down the pavement. She walked quickly, 
breaking into a little run occasionally to keep him in 
view. She saw him jump on a Hampstead ’bua, and 
she counted herself fortunate that she was able to 
clamber on to an elcctric car that was going in the 
same direction, From her seat on the top she could 
sce him smoking a cigar, and in the darker parts cf thu 
streets the glowing end seemed like a signal flarc. 

The motor-’bus and the tram arrived almost simu!- 
taneously at the terminus at Hampstead, and sho 
was able to alight and follow him up the hill towards 
the heath, without being detected. She saw him take up 
a position opposite one of the old houses that faced tho 
beath, and es stood near him without being observed. 

For a quarter of an hour, perhaps, Jasper Thornton 
stood quietly watching one of the houses, Then 
suddenly Mary saw him step back further into tho 
shadow cast by some laurel bushes. At the sams 
moment, a young man, in & Norfolk coat and with 
a tweed cap on his head, came out cf the house. 

As he stepped out on the pavement into the glare 
of a neighbouring lamp, Mary recognised him as the 
young man who had called frequently at the oliies 
for Mr. Mumford, as the young man whom everybody 
peri out as the lucky youth who was to marry 
Mr. Mumford’s daughter. 

Quite unconscious that two persons were watching 
him, Cyril Lambert mado his way on to the heath. and 
began walking briskly across the grass. As he did se 
Jasper Thornton moved out of the shadow of the 
laurel bushes and followed him, keeping him just 
in view from about forty yards behind. Mary, hardly 
knowing why, also followed in his steps. 

A chill wind had sprung up, and with it had come a 
thin shect of rain. The heath was deserted, and as 
they made their way over its little hills and dales, 
they met nobody. 

Allat once the lie of the ground and the furze bushes 
in the darkness hid Thornton's tall figure from Marys 
sight. She pushed on eagerly, breaking into a run, 
urged by some haunting fear and forgetful of the 
caution she had hitherto shown. 

Suddenly, as she forced her way between two 
clusters of gorse a great hand gripped her arm, and tis 
savage voice of Jasper Thornton hissed in a low 
whisper, ‘“* What are you following me for, girl 7” 

As she shrank back in terror she saw in his other 
hand a revolver, and on a scat not twenty yards away 
the motionless figure of Cyril Lambert, sitting gazing 
out across the beauty of the night-shadowed heath. 

(To be continucd.) 
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“SCENT” TO PRISON. 


Criminals Convicted by Sense of Smell. 


“Mr. and Mre. A--——, Cabin No. —. Leave 
key in lock at night. Press hard.” 
“Mr. B—-—. Bag on right contains his pocket- 
book, Very rich. Eats little. Very ior a 
These arc samples of notes found in a pocket- Kk 
in the possession of the self-styled Countess de 
Monteil, who was arrested for robbing passengers 
on board one of the big liners running from Liverpool 
to New York. 

Three robberies had been committed during the 
trip, and in spite of every possible precaution no one 
ahoard had the least idea of the identity of the 
culprit. The victim in each case had been chloro- 
formed by someone who had stealthily entere® 
their cabins during the night. 

Detectives were summoned by wireless to mect 
the vessel at New York. but they were utterly at 
fault. Not one of the “crooks” whose portraits 
are to be found in the Rogues’ Gallerics could be 
recognised among the passengers. 

It was pure chance that gave away the culprit. 
The * Countess” was going down the gang plank 
into the custom house when she stumbled an 
dropped Wer dressing-bag. One of the detectives 
happened to be immediate ly behind her. He caught. 
the faint, sweet, sickly odour of choloroform and 
instantly swooped on the bag. 

Tkcre was no chloroform in it. The ‘ Countess * 
had, of course, thrown the bottle overboard. But 
she must have spilt some of the liquid in the bag. 
and enough of the odour remained to give her away. 
The spoil was found hidden under the floor of her 
cabin, and the notes in her pockct-hook secured 
her conviction. 


The Policeman Smelt Formalin. 

A good nose is a valuable asset to the policeman. 
Some little time ago, a chemists shop in North 
London was burgled, and the thief got away with 
the contents of the till--abont £27. But in his 
hurry he knocked ovcr a bottle of a disinfectant 
called * Formalin,’ which has a most penetrating 
odour. In the street, he passed a policeman, who 
noticed the queer, sharp smell given off by the man’s 
clothes, which had hecn splashed by the drug, and, 
in consequence, tovk a good look at him, and 
recognised him as a bad character known to the 
police. 
On hearing of the hurglary he was able to arrest 
him, and most of the stolen money was found in 
his possession. 
Here is another case of a similar kind. On a 
November night, two years ago, a constable on his 
Leat near E xmonth it Devonshire, found two mien 
Iving in a field close to the road, hopelessly 
Intoxicated. 
What at once struck the policeman was that 
they must have been drinking something very odd, 
for they smelt exactly like a hairdresser’s shop ; 
and after a moment's consideration he recognised 
the dour as that of bay rum, 


They'd been Drinking Bay Rum. 


He ran them in, and at the station discovered that 
they had £50 worth of jewellery in their pockets. 
A few hours later came news that a house near hy 
had been burgled. The thieves had taken not only 
the jewels but also a Lottle of brandy and one of 
hair wash, bot of which they had drunk. 

All France is excited over the arrest, for an 
tank. double murder, of M. Pirou, Mayor of 
Gentilly, 

The victims were Mme. Chabrux. widow of a 
Lanker, and her sister. One day in December last 
a man called at their house with 2 package for the 
widow's son. He asked for a reccipt for it, and 
while it was being made out suddenly drew a knife 
ind stabbed them both. ‘Then he rushed off, 
leaving the package behind him. 

The latter was anercly a duminy, an old railway 
guide wrapped in brown paper. M. Guichard, 
chief of the Paris detective forec, examined it and 
euserved that it smelt of a tannery. It was a 
slender clue, but it sufficed. A list was made out 
cf all the people who had called at M. Chabrux’ 
bank, and among them was Pirou the tanner. His 
description, however, did not in the least tally with 
that of the assailant of the women, for the latter 
was bearded, whilst Pirou is clean-shaven. 

But the authorities had him shadowed, and be 
was caught in the very act of destroying a false 
beard, and has been identificd by M. Chabrux’ son. 


—"Mary was a Suffragette.”’ 
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* THE newest of all European 
countries is far and away 
the tiniest. Its name is 
Mount Athos, and it only 
came into existence a week or 
two ago, when the Ambassa- 
dors of the Powers decided 
that, however else the Balkan 
= is settled, Mount Athos is to be an 
independent holy republic. 

It is a mountain twice as high as Ben Nevis, near 
Salonika, and is certainly unique among the 
countries of Europe in the fact that no woman 
has set foot in it for five centurics. When, some 
years ago, the Queen of Roumania announced her 
intention of visiting it, the rulers of the holy 
mountain threatencd to commit suicide if she 


persisted. 

The new republic, which has a little sea-coast 
of its own, holds another record. It is the only 
State in Europe whose national income is obtained 
solely hy selling crucifixes, rosarics, amulet, and 
similar holy objects. As Mount Athos contains 
twenty-one monastcrics, the export is quite a 
large one. 


One Soldier per Castle. 


The Jeast-known of the other pocket countries 
of Europe is San Marino, in the heart of Italy. 
It also is a mountain, surrounded on three sides by 
perpendicular clitfs. It possesses nearly a hundred 
castles with an army of about one man to each 
castle. The last time San Marino was at war was 
when one General and twenty-three men solemnly 
marched out to assist Napoleon, who received them 
with full military honours. 

A little principality in Austria, Liechtenstein, 
1 has seminally been at war with Prussia ever since 
1866. At any rate, peace hag never been made. 


———— 


Recipes You cant Buy’ 


WHEN Sir Joseph Beecham 

was being examined lately 
before the Committee on 
patent medicines, it was 
announced that the famous 
pills, which were first com- 
pounded by the present 
proprictor’s father, and seld at first only to ene 
or two of his private customers, are now sold at 
the rate of cne million a day; £100,000 is spent 
every year in advertising them. It is safe to say 
that no money would buy that recipe. 
The recipe for Day & Martin's boot-polish 
has a curious history. A Doncaster barber, named 
Martin, was once shaving a soldier. The soldier 
was on his way to his regiment at York, and 
admitted that he was going to walk the whole 
way, havi ing spent all his money. The kind- 
hearted barher lent him the coach-fare. When 
repayment was made a scrap of paper was inclosed, 
the writer saying it was a recipe for a boot- polish 
that all the men in his corps had tried and liked. 
Martin went into partnership with a London harness- 
maker, named Day, to produce the polish, so struck 
were they with its merits. The recipe that was 
once given away gratis, you would now need a rich 
man’s purse to buy. 


Pill Recipe Sold by Auction. 


The recipe for the specially thin tough paper 
used by the Oxford University Press in making 
Bibles iz valued at a quarter of a million sterling. 
It cost twenty-five years’ hard work to discover, 
and an expenditure of over £20,000 in experiments, 
Giovanni Farina, the inventor of Eau-de-Cologne, 
was offered the recipe, when hard up, for £750. 
Its real value is probably more nearly a thousand 
times that. It is said that the worth of over 
fifty million sterling must have been sold. 

The recipe of a popular pill was sold by auction 
some years ago for £5,000. But the record price 
at which a recipe has ever changed hands is 
£300,000. That was the price obteined when the 
monks of La Grande Chartreuse, after their expul- 
sion from France, sold the recipe for the two popular 
liqueurs, the yellow and the green Chartreuse. 

They carried the recipe with them on their journey 
in a steel casket. Originally an idea scribbled 
down by a monk on a shred of paper, it had 
expanded into a volume of 137 pages, 


fot.more than eight lines. 
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NIGHTS OUT FOR “HUBBIES,” 


A Man About to Be Married Thinks that Husbands 
and Wives Can Get Tired of Too Much of One 
Ancther’s Company. 


SHotrp a husband be allowed one evening 

“ off’ every week ? Asa bachelor about to become 
@ marricd man, I think he should. 

I am going to practise what I preach, with the full 
permission of my wife-to-be. We have gone 
thoroughly into the matter together and have come 
to the conclusion that it will save all sorts of 
troubles and remove several difficulties. 

We have tried to be very sensible and frank on 
the subject. My sweetheart knows that there are 

several of her relations and friends whom I am 
not particularly fond of ; in fact, there are one or 
two—perfectly harmless folk, I am sure—that I 
can hardly be civil to when we mect, and I have 
seer male friends who do not interest her in the 
least 

Now we have mutually agreed that we do not 
wish to inflict these people on each other. On the 
other hand, we do nut wish to give them up just 
because we get marricd. 

Our solution of this delicate problem is a simple 
and, I think, sane onc; I am to have an evening 
“ off” ev a ‘week, 1 am to revert to bachclordom 
for one he t only in every seven. 

The plan is a praeticable and expedient one. 
Convention forbids a woman to have even the 
most harmless “night out” in public; there is 
hardly anywhere women may go without male 
escort after dark. On the other hand, a man may 
go anywhere and do almost anything. 


No More Rows. 


A woman must stay indoors, and that is what 
my wife is going todo. While I am out with some 
other man-friend who is also at a louse end, my 
wife will cither stay at home—absolutely her own, 
unshared home for the time being—and entertain 
some of the people I am not keen on, or else she 
will visit. them. 

If this arrangement pans out as well as it 
promises to it should prove an admirable one. 
Neither of us will offeud our own paiticular friends 
by reason of neglect, and neither of us will have to 
force uncongenial people upon the other. 

Consequently the risk of rows, on the score of 
having to be polite to people we dislike and who 
bore us, will be reduccd to a minimum. 

There is to be no fixed evening in the weck when 
I go my way and leave my wife to her own devices. 
Providing I am well. I shall be able to find some 
man to attach myself to any evening in the weck 
probably, and so my arran pean will be guided 
by those of my wife. It will, of course, be more of 
a business for her to issue or accept an invitation 
than for me to find a man to “play” with. 
Besides, I have always got my club to go to if 
necessary. 

There is another side to the matter, too. Iam 
convinced that just as lovers can see too much 
of each other, so can husbands and wives. 


‘‘Working Late’’ Tale Banished. 


Even where you have a man and woman in the 

completest sympathy with each other, an occasional 
short break in the placid round of married life is 
stimulating and therefore beneficial. If for no 
other reason than it reminds husband and wife 
how they miss each other's society, the occasional 
break is good. 

Having a regular, recognised evening “ off” 
should do away with the feeling a man might have 
that his movements are apt to be open to miscon- 
struction, and that his wife will look for an explana- 
tion of his absence from home from him. 

And, lastly, there is yet another advantage to 
be claimed for the recognised evening ‘ offs 
it must enable both husband and wite to gain 
new ideas. 

Married people are rather given to a “ groov ¢,” 
and, although there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of a groove, it is well to get out of it 
sometimes. 

An occasional change of companionship and 
environment is necessary to all of us, and I am 
sure that a man and wife who can sec the wisdom 
of a weekly evening away from each other, and 
conform to the arrangement in mutually sensible 
fashion, will find an added intelligence and 
contentment in their life. 


Be funny. 


WEEK FNDING 
Fer. 15, 1913. 


‘PINCHER'S PrecGress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. PINCHER 


«“'M not sure whether it was David or Shakespeare 
| wot said that a little knowledge of the law was a 
dangerous thing,” Pincher said, meditatively 
sipping his iene “but whichever it was, he was right, 
wav por, he hit the nail on the head so to speak.” 
~ | pointed out the error of quotation as I went to the 
cai-board, but Pincher dismissed the matter with an 
ai wave of bis hand and then filled his glass, - 
~ ft don’t matter about exact wordin’,” he said. 
“ {1 I know is that through listenin’ to a blighter 
\1 talked as though he knew more about the law 
thon the Lord Chicf Justice of England, I had a very 
nepleasant time. It se i some time ago now, 
av nor, an’ I was very hard up at the time. I was 
-tindin’ in a bar near Chancery Lane one afternoon 
havin’ a bitter an’ eating wot biscuits an’ cheese I 
ill get hold of till the gal behind the bar took away 
the basket an’ said the luncheon’ room was upstairs, 
~1 meanin’ to have a rest if I couldn't get anythin’ 

i. L took my glass to a little tablo near the bar, an’ 
>)! down to ais paper I found on the seat. 

“Then the knowin’ blighter came in with a couple 
of pals, a little lawyer's clerk he was with a lot to 
st. for himself an’ he said it in a very loud vcice. 

~+It’s a useful thing to know the law,’ he said. 
“fcan tell you I’ve made farmers pretty sick wen 
they've caught me trespassin’. ** Prove your damage,” 
{vc said. “ All you can do is to sue me for damages 
ua it lies with you to prove it.””’ 

Must have took yéu for a K.C., George,’ said 
one of his pals a bit sarcastic. 

~*Tt don’t matter wot they took me for,’ said the 
lide cove with the big voice. ‘I let ‘em sce there 
weren't any flies on me. There's another thing that 
wethaps you chaps don’t know. I could go into the 
best restaurant in London to-night, have the best of 
everything, and they couldn't make me pay a penny. 
Nota Penny pieco for a dinner worth perhaps a couple 
of quid.’ 

a That startled the other blokes, an’ it startled me 
too, guv’nor, for it was a good feed that I was wantin’ 
«un Vd only got fourpence in my pocket. Then one 
uf ‘em asked eis to explain. 

~*W’en a man goes into a restaurant an’ orders 
» meal, he don't legally enter into a contract to pay 
tor wot he's eaten, an’ if he don't pay, all that the 
proprietor can do is to chuck him out. I don’t expect 
they’d do it over gentle, but there it is, that’s the law, 
and the law's a very funny thing.’ 

“Then they started talkin’ about somethin’ else, 
cuv’nor, an’ I quitted in a hurry, full of a great idea 
an’ thinkin’ how lucky I'd been to get legal advice 
free of charge. You see, a few days belore I’d pinched 
a rather handsome gold watch from an old boy in 
Oxford Street, but the fence would only give mo two 
quid on it; one quid had gone to keep my landlady 
quiet for a bit, an’ with the other I'd bought a very 
“ood second-hand dress suit which fitted me well. I'd 
hoped to make a bit with that dress suit, but there'd 
heen nothin’ doin’, so after hearin’ wot the blighter 
connected with the law had to say about free grub I 
decided to make that dress suit useful. 

* Well, F ibe about seven o'clock I left my 
diggin’s off the Gray’s Inn Ruad. an’ made for the 
Granderton Hotel in Piccadilly, which had the repu- 
tation of doin’ as expensive an’ as good a feed as one 


1 hw 
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“T reckoned that the chuckin’ out wou'd only last a 
few moments, if the burly cove wot held (2 dvor open 
knew his business.” 


could get in London. I was feclin’ a bit nervous as I 
walked up the steps to the restaurant part of the show 
an’ wondering how many I should hit as I came out, 
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DINES OUT. 


but a real tip-top 
feed would be cheap 
at the cost of a 
chuckin’ out, which 
would only last a 
few moments, if the 
burly cove wot held 
the door open for 
me only knew his 
business. 

“So leavin’ my hat an’ coat in the cloak-room I 
walked boldly alung a thickly carpeicd hall an’ entered 
a room with nicely st out tables, little fancy electric 
lights, an’ a band playing’ behind a screen of palms. 
With fourpence in my po: ket I made a big study of 
the menu. 

“ Oysters was wot I started with, guy‘nor, 1 dozen of 
the very best. I didn't fancy soup, it’s cheap sorter 
stuff you can get anywhere an’ vou never know wot 
it’s made of, so I ordered a fried sole an’ told the 
waiter to bring me a bottle of their best champagne. 
W'en the waiter brought the sole I scat it back to be 
done a little more, knowin’ that the man wot com- 
plains ain't likely to be looked upon with suspicion 
an’ that he gets a lot of extra trouble taken on him. 

“The bloomin’ knives an’ forks troubled me a bit, 
but whilst I was waitin’ for the sole I watched to see 
wot the people at the next table did with their collec- 
tion an’ began to get the hang of things. 

** They were a dud crowd havin’ grub there, guv nor, 
not a bit affable. W’en I smiled at the rather nice- 
lookin’ gal at the next table she gave me a nasty- 
tempered haughtv look, turned away her head, 
and said somethin’ to the young cove wot was with 
her, Mind you, I don’t bear him any malice for the 
glare he gave me. I reckoned he was engaged to the 
gal an’ had no idea of the trouble he was layin’ up 
for himself. 

“Well, after riskin’ about six dishes, takin’ ’em 
on chance, so to speak, not knowin’ wot the rum 
names on the menu meant, I finished up with two 
helpin’s of a very tinc sorter ice puddin’, then I ordered 
a liqueur brandy, a black coffee, an’ a two shillin’ 
cigar. 

““W'en I started the cigar I felt very happy, but as I 
got on with it I began to wonder how they would 
chuck me out. The waiters weren't a strong-lookin’ 
lot, but w'en I thought of the hefty-Iookin’ cove at the 
door I felt a chill goin’ down my back. I wondered 
wot would happen if I gave the waiter my fourpence 
on account an let ‘em keep my dress coat an’ waist- 
coat whilst I made my overcoat do to get me home, 
but I decided at the prices they charged it wouldn't 
much more than pay for the oysters, vo I decided 
to see it through. 

“ Presently up came a head waiter with the bill. 
I just looked carcless at the amount, saw it came 
to one pound fiftcen shillin’s an’ that they had the 
impudence to charge a shillin’ for a thimbleful of 
coffee, then I knew [ was in for it. I decided to get 
it over quick. 

“*Tm very sorry,’ I said, tryin’ to puff calmly at 
my two-bob cigar, ‘ but I can’t pay.’ 

“Then a nasty look came into the waiter’s eve an’ 
he sent another bloomin’ flunkey for the manager, and 
very soon a foreign cove, got up like a bloomin’ dook, 
appeared on the scene. 

**T understand,’ he says very severe, after havin’ 
a whispered conversation with my waiter, ‘I under- 
stand that vou have fed, that you have drunk, and 
that you owe one pound fiftecn shillin’s an’ that you 
have no money to pay.’ 

““* You've got it, old son,’ I says, smilin’ affable. 

“Never trust foreigners, guv’nor, they ain't got 
no sense of humour, an’ they're vicious, vicious as 
wild beasts. The way that blanked manager an’ one 
of the waiters started to put me out of the room would 
have made a football referee contented with his job. 
The manager had got a knee like them armoured 
coves you see in pictures. Ive never had a knee 
hurt me as his did. Then just as they'd got me half 
way to the door an’ everyone was starin’ at us a old 
cove jumped up from a table an’ stared hard at me. 

“That did it, guv'nor. I knew then that this was 
goin’ to be no ordinary chuck out; it was the chap 
whose watch I'd pinched an’ he'd evidently remem- 
bered my face as bein’ ncar him at the time he lost 
it, an’ seein’ the undignified way in which the hotcl 
menials was treatin’ me his suspicions were confirmed. 

“Hold that man!’ he yelled. ‘He stole my 
gold watch. Hoid him and send for a policeman. I 
will give him in charge.’ ; 

“*My man,’ I saya very dignified, ‘if you take any 
notice of a man who has drunk more than is goo 
for him, I shall not patronise this hotel again. Those 
sort of people should be turned out, the police should 
be informed of the way this place is conducted.’ 

“Two young sports sittin’ near called out ‘ hear, 
hear,’ an’ laughed like mad, the old cove went as red 


as & beetroot, an’ from the way the manager used his 


knee in the small of my back, I knew he wasn’t 
leased. 

“They took mc to the vestibule an’ sent for a bobby. 
T knew it was all up, then the young bloods came out 
after me. 

“*T suppose you did sneak the old blighter’s 
watch ?’ says one in a whisper to me, takin’ no notice 
of the waiter wot was boldin’ me, but keepin’ an eye 
on foe manager an’ the old cove wot was talkin’ very 
excited, 

**Honi sware key mally paunse,’ I says, showin’ 
him I was educated. 

“With that he grinned. 

“* My pal here is a <olicitor,’ he says, ‘he'll defend 
you in the mornin’. You keep your mouth shut.’ 

“J spent a night in the cells, guy nor, an’ the next 
mornin you'd have thought I was an archbishop from 
the way that young solicitor carried on. He turned 
the oli cove inside out, made him contradict himself 
over an’ over again, until the magistrate told him that 


“From the way te manager used his huve in the 
small of iny back, L knew he wasn't pleasel.” 


he did not know whether he was drunk or merely 
committing perjury. As regards the hotel episode. be 
said there had been a misunderstanding, that the bill 
had been paid, and that it was disgraceful that in a 
civilised land such a charge should be brought against 
a man whose greatest sin was that he had dined not 
wisely, but too well. 

¥,° That young chap ought to rise in his profession, 
guv'nor, for I left the dock without a stain on my 
character, thinkin’ seriously of bringin’ an action 
for false imprisonment.” 


(Another of Pincher’s yarns shortly.) 


OUR GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their * Pearson's” in their hends 
And this is what we gave them. (See page 300.) 


Sitver-urapep Hatpins To— 
F. G. Comley, 46 Acherfold Rd., Stockwell, S.W. 
Mi-s N, Marehall, 107 Hungerford Rd., Camden Rd., N, 
Miss M. Owan, 4 Greenville Parade, Dublin. 
Mrs Bittles, 80 Delamere Rd., Levenshulme, Manchiceter, 
Miss G, Bevan, 33 Clarendon Rd., C.-on-M., Manche-ter, 
Miss L. Stewart, 11 Wilby Grove, Manchester, 

Buive Birp Broocnes To— 
Mrs. N, Mouth, 18 Castle St., Leeds. . 
Miss E, Farrell, 189 Phibsboro Rd., Dublin. 
Miss B. Lawrie, 28 Bromwich St., Bolton 
Miss M. Braid, 9 Kennedy Drive, Partick, Glasgow. 
Miss N. B. Yco, 7 The Beacon, Exmeuth, Devon. 

“PW.” Pexxnives To— _. 
G. C. Costin, 287 Lyham Rd., Brixton Hill, SW. ; 
Master C. Paipaan, 55 Gloucester Crescent, Negont’s 


ark, N.W. 
W. T. Hammersley, 59 Irving St, Birmingam, 
D. Atkinson, 9 Kinnaird Rd., Liseard, Chostire. 
R. Murdoch, North Daberttar, Old Kilpatrick, Glasgow, 
Tors’ Purses To— | 
E. J. Hayter, 116 Dibble Rd., Smethwick, B'ham 
Mrs W. G. Friday, 55 Arden St., Garledon, Coventry, 
Miss Murpliv, 97 Mid Abbey St., Dublin 
Mrs Phillips, 93 Ewart Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 
Mrs, Baker, 131 Kingsten Rd., Coventry. 
Mrs Routledge, 44 Penda Rd., Clapton, N E 
Mies R. Young, 238 Giyn Rd., Ciapton Paik, NE. 
StyLocrarpic Pens ‘To— 
W. Albrow, 159 Ashmore Rd,, Paddington, W. 
. Mitchell, 173 Askew Rd, Shepherd's Bush. 
aster H. Oakleigh, 374 Kennington Ha, SE. 
. Harding, 40 Pilcarn Rd., Tooting. 
. Mayton, 62 Carter St., Liverpool. 
Hall, 17 Montford Place, Kennington S E 
L. Reynolde, 31 Cromwell Rd., Forest Gate. 
ra, E. Terry, 129 Amerlay Rd., Peckham Rye. 
. L. Buddle, 34 Lewis St., Brighton : 
iss B. Clark, Wright's Cottage, Lee, S.E 
Bennett, 11 Orleans Rd., Hornsey Rise 
| C, Meadowcroft, 50 Stanley Rd., Ilf 
: Chatham, 106 Bracebridge St., Ac : 
Lawrie, Dungoyne, Kirkintillech, S$ : 
' Wetton, 29 Alma Rd., East Hill, Wandesorth, SW. 
C: H. Webber, 38 Clapton Square, Clapton, N.E 


So carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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—For the five funniest parodies I will give Electric Hand-lamps. Mark postcards “ Mary."’ (See pase S33) 
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a@ pretty 
bedlinopee. 

lexed 

ondon 
crowd that 
witnessed 
a combined 
assault on 
2 respect- 
ableelderly 
gentleman 
by a num- 
ber of militant suffragettes gathered in and about 
Trafalgar Square one morning recently. 

There were women, some scores of them, with 
banners flying, and in full war-paint of purple, 
green, and white, velling out their war-crv of 
“Votes for Women,” and belabouring the elderly 
gentleman aforesaid—presumably,a cabinet minister 
—with fists and umbrellas in the most approved 
suffragette style. 

What made it all the more puzzling was that 
though the police were there in force, they made 
no attempt to interfere. Some of them even laughed 
aloud when the poor old gent's top-hat rolled, a 
battered wreck, in the gutter. 


One Woman was Hurt. 

Then some among the spectators shouted 
“shame!’’ and “went for” the suffragettes, 
heedless of entreaties or threats. Soon a first- 
class battle-roval was in progress, one of the women 
receiving a rather heavy blow on the face. 

This led to explanations, when it transpired 
that the “assault ’’ was merely a “ put up job,” 
the supposed cabinet minister being in reality 
none other than Mr. Mare McDermott, the star 
actor of the Edison Cinematograph Company, 


SAVES TIME. ss 
Ie you have a pile of very thin paper it is often 
difficult to pick off a 
single shect, for the 
sheets are inclined to 
stick together. How- 
ever, if you just treat 
your pile of paper as 
shown in this  illus- 
tration it will be quite 
casy to pick up the 
separate sheets without 

. waste of time. 
Simply rub the paper 
lightly with a circular 
if movement as __ here 
shown and the sheets 
will come apart and can casily be picked up by the 

separate overlapping corncrs, 


A SIGN PROJECTOR. | 

Tus method of illuminated advertising on the 
pavement is both effective and novel. ; 
The projector is in the form of a metal cylinder, B, 

— about fifteen 

inches long and 
three inches dia- 
meter, and being 
mounted ona 
stand, D, is placed 
in the shop win- 
dow. A powerful 
electric lamp, A, 
is placed at one 
end and at the 
‘other are two or 
three strong 
- lenses. 

Between the 
lamp and the 
lenses is placed a 
stencil, out of 
which is cut the 
advertiscment. 
So it will readily 
P he scen that the 
only: light that can pass by, and thus be projected 
on to the pavement, will be through the letters in 
the stencil. 

The tube is separated at the lamp end to provide 
for the insertion of a small globe, C, which enables the 
lamp to illuminate the window, as well as the sign, 


I want amateur artists to draw their idea of the Editor at his desk on press day. 
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Kings and Queens 


(eo) 
Cinema 


A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces. 


Mr- MARC McDERMOTT, 
Been Assaulted by “ Suffragettes.” 


Ir was | 


the Man Who Has 


whose features are familiar to lovers of the “ silent 
drama” all over the world. ‘The manager of the 
troupe had, of course, obtained permission from 
the police authorities to hold the mecting in the 
Square, but the intervention of the spectators was 
an unexpected incident, and on the whole an 
unwelcome one, though it added to the realism 
of the film. 

Mr. McDermott is, of course, the same gentleman 
who played “ Sherlock Hulmes”’ so successfully 
over here some time ago, and he also acted with 
Mrs, Patrick Campbell in the ‘Second Mrs. 
Tangueray.” and at Wyndham’s Theatre with 
Miss Dainion, so that he had plenty of expcrience 
on the ordinary Icgitimate stage Lefore taking up 
moving picture work. 

On the whole, he is inclined to the opinion that 
acting in front of a camera is more difficult than 
performing before an audience. 


Audiences Know Too Much. 


“Tt is like this,’ he remarked in’ answer to a 
question, * the actor who aspires to achieve success 
as a photo-plaver must never make a move that 
does not count. On the spacious stage of a regular 
theatre superfluous movements do not matter much, 
but within the narrow limits of a screen nothing 
escapes unnoticed, and every action that does 
not contribute directly to the unfulcing of the story 
only tends to confuse and bore one’s audience. 

“Another thing to remeniber is that more 
attention has to be given to accuracy of detail. 
Picture-theatre audiences are crowing more critical 
every day, and they are quick to detect mistakes. 
If, for example, an actor is playing a soldier’s part 
for a cinema drama, and he chanccs to handle, 
say, his rifle or sword in a wrong manner, it is aston- 
ishing the number of letters pointing out the 
mistake that he will be sure to receive from all 


Fr-fure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed, 
FOR HOUSEWIVES. 

Tr is most annoying for the housewife using the old- 
fashioned bodkin if, when half way through a long hem, 
the tape or ribbon slips from the bodkin eye. It 
simply means the tape has to be pulled out and the 
threading started again. 

The improved hodhin here illustrated has a slide 


—————> 


fixed in the eye which can be moved along, making 
the tape secure until the werk: is finished. 
hese Lodkins are on sal: at all fancy drapers’, and 


the time and temper saved in their use will repay 
their cost. 


PREVENTS BREAKAGES, 

It is most annoying when the 
chimney of your gas or oil lamp 
cracks as you are lighting up, 
but by this simple arrangement 
‘ee may obviate many of these 
breakages. If two or three pieces 
of copper wire are bent like 
hairpins and placed in position 
as shown in the illustration they 
will absorb a good deal of heat 
and prevent the glass from being 
cracked by alten changes of 
temperature. 

If a shade is suspended on the 
chimney the wire must be bent 
to the outline. This will allow 
very much greater expansion 
and contraction than would be 
possible without the wires. 

Copper wire can be obtained 
very cheaply from any ironmonger 
or storcs, and if you put two 
pieces on each at our lamp 
chimneys you will find they save 
: you any amount, especially during 
this changeable weather, when chimneys are con- 
stantly craching. 


| 


over the place. People have a nasty habit, to», 
of writing direct to the manager of the film 
company that the erring player is attached to, 
and this, of course, doesn't tend to make things run 
more smoothly for him.” 

Mr. McDermott, like most photo-players, makce 
light of the dangers of his profession, although 
he admits that it is not exactly the sort of business 
to be taken up by people whose nerves are at all 
shaky. 

“How many boating men, for example,” he 
remarked, ‘‘ would care to allow themselves to be 
carried over a weir on the Thames, with the river 
in flood? Not many, I imagine. Yet this is 
precisely the experience I had to undergo recently 
when iechearsing “The Young Squire’s Lore 
Story” near Wallingford. Of course, every pre- 
caution was taken, men being stationed on the 
bank with ropes and Jifebelts in case of accident, 
but they had to be kept well back out of range of 
the camera. 

Spotted in Trams and 'Buses. 

“Luckily, nothing went amiss, and as I ama 
strong and experienced swimmer I got ofi with 
nothing worse than a ducking; but it was a 
trying ordeal—the fall seemed to me about as hig 
as Niagara when I was being swept over it, and 1 
am not at all anxious to repeat it.” 

As showing the great interest that is taken by 
mection-picture enthusiasts in the personalitics of 
their favourite artistes, it may be mentioned that 
not only Mr. McDermoit, but practically every 
member of the company, was recognised repeated! 
when in London recently by people whom they met 
casually in trams, tubes, or ‘buses. Miss Mery 
Fuller, possibly because her face is of a type net 
easily forgettable, was especially flattered in this 
respect, being accorded quite an ovation on mic 
than one occasion ; while Miriam Nesbit, of ‘ Peter 
Pan ” fame, who plays with Mr. McDermott in mest 
of the Edison preductions, had to take refuge in a 
shop on one occasion, in order to escape being mil:'ly 
mobbed by a throng of too-enthusiastic admirers. 
(Daphne Wayne, Gene Gauntier, John Bunny, G. iM. 
Anderson, Buster Johnson, A. V. Johnson, Alice Joyce. 
Romaine Fielding, J. J. Clarke, and Ivy Martine’ 
have already appeared in this series. Next weck: 

. P. McGowan.) 


HOME-MADE ‘“ LONG-ARM.” 

THE cost of Jong pruning shears for tall trees 
is too heavy for the short time it is uscd by the 
amateur gardener. However, it is so useful when 
high creepers and fruit trees have to be pruned that 
we are here showing a 
home made“ long-arm.” 

Anyone can make this 
contrivance in a few 
minutes if they have a 
pair of pruning shears. 
Simply fasten one of the 
handles of the shears to 
the end of a long pole 
by means of small wire 
staples. Next make the 
quadrant A to act as a 
crank,§fasten this at the 
right angle by a single 
screw. Tie a piece of 
cord from the top corner 
of the quadrant to the 
loose handle of the 
shears. To the other 
corner fasten a cord long 
enough to be werked 
by the pruner. ’ 

Take care not to have the screw through the quad- 
rant too tight or the spring on the shears may not Le 
strong enough to draw it Lack. 

ACCURACY IN COPYING, 

THE contrivance shown in this illustration is used 
by solicitors’ clerks and others when copying documents 
which are written on broad parchments or peess 

The document to be copied is placed between 
the two rollers and is drawn up as requircd €0 
that the line to be copied is in view and parallel 


’ 


~_——_ 


with the rollers. This saves the copyist from te- 
copying part of a previous line and thus spoiling a 
sheet on which he may have spent some time. More- 
over, with this contrivance before him he saves all 
that time which would be taken up in handling ap 
unwieldy document. 

This copyist’s frame is easily made from three 
pieces of wood and two rollers, 
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Some songs become 
popular by accident, as it were, while others are 
made rer in certain recognised ways. 

Take that famous song ‘“‘ My Heart Is With You 
To-night,” of which the publishers expect to sell at 
ieast a quarter of a million copies, 

Mr. Bennett Scott, the famous composer, and 
Mv. A. J. Mills were riding on the top of a ’bus one 
afternoon when just those words, ‘My heart is 
with you to-night,” flashed into Mr. Mills’ head. 

Hastily scarching in his pocket for a scrap of 
paper, all he found was an old envelope, on the 
back of which he scribbled between the jerks of the 
‘bus the chorus of the now famous song, and passed 
it over to his companion. 

“That sounds good!” said Mr. Scott, and, 

rawing @ rough five lines on the envelope, he then 
and there composed the opening bars! 

Now all big music publishers have what they call 
2‘ plugging” staff. The business of the ** plugyers ” 
is to consider whether a song is good or not, and, 
if so, find the right people to sing it. When the 
* pluggers ” had the ’bus-composed song in front 
of them they unanimously approved of it, and it 
was written up fully. 

First Sung at the Oxford. 

Miss Kitty Dale was picked upon as most suitable 
fur the song, and “My Heart Is With You To- 
night” started on its career at the Oxford Music 
Hall, London. It was an instantaneous success. 
Miss Belle Sylva took it up, and twenty other leading 
artistes were given the sung in order to boom it 
everywhere. 

This is how most songs are made.popular. A 
number of artistes all over the country sing it, and 
soon everybody is whistling it. 

The one test of th> future popularity of a song 
is its inclusion in one of the Glasgow pantomimes. 
Glasgow pantomimes start in the first and second 
weeks of December, some weeks before any other 
pantos begin. Managers from all parts attend these 
pantos and watch what songs are popular. These 
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songs are promptly included in their own produc- 
tions, for it is a curious thing that what Scotland 
likes to-day, the rest of the British Isles will be 
whistling to-morrow. “My, Heart Is With You 
To-night,” was one of the star sungs at all three 
Glasgow pantos ! 

Many songs are sung into popularity during the 
summer holidays. Music-hall and theatre managers 
travel to the various seaside resorts and note the 
songs the pierrots sing. ‘Those that are popular 
they keep an cye on, for if a song will ‘‘ go down” 
in the open, it is bound to be a success on the stage, 
where the scenery and surroundings help it to an 
enormous extent. 

A Star's Name Makes a Song. 

“ Little Shepherdess of Devon,” the well-known 
picture song rl, the Lyceum, was sung into 
popularity at argate by Stanley Kirkby’s 

arty. 

r somes songs are specially written for big stars 
like Marie Lloyd or Charles Whittle, and the 
become popular because they are identified with 
these artistes and are sung by all their enthusiastic 
followers. 

In the case of rag-time song3, their popularity 
was acquired in quite a different way. Rag-time 
was the craze all over America, and a number of the 
leading American singers came over, and, being 
new and original, started a rage for ‘* Alexander's 
Rag-time Band,” “‘ Everybody's Doing It,” and 
similar songs, which is not likely to dic down for 
some time to come. 

The great majority of songs, however, never reach 
the public at all. If the * pluggers’’ decide that 
it is no good, that ends that song asarule. If they 
approve of it, they act as “ Press agents” and 
“plug” it for all they are worth. Some songs 
are first of all sung at concert-parties before being 
tried in public. Little notices in the daily news- 
papers and the papers devoted to the stage and 
music-hall, all help to make the song popular. The 
final test that it has “ got there,” is when it appears 
on gramophone records. 


‘Please Take it Away! 


a ; Famous Museums are Always Being Inundated with Freak s 
Offers, such as That of the Man Who Thought he Possessed Eve's App'e, Petrified. 


One of the most freakish offers ever made to a’ A West of England Museum recently reccived a 


muscum was that which made the British Museum ‘ 
officials chuckle a few weeks ago. A Dublin farmer - 
wrote that he was willing to sell the body of a hen 
preserved in alcohol, this hen having been hatched 
on his farm with a human face. 

The Museum refused the offer with dignity, but» 
one official sent an unofficial note expressing curiosity 
and asking to examine the unusual bird. When 
it arrived a glance showed a very ordinary chickey, 
except for the fact that it had been unable to 
secrete horn-tissue like the ordinary fowl, and 
so had neither beak nor claws. 

Quaint offers like this are a standing worry with 
museums. Many people scem to think that a 
museum exhibits the same kind of freaks as 
those to be seen in sideshows at a fair. Offers of 
three-legged horses, cight-legged pigs, and eight- 
hoofed horses keep pouring in. 


Two Bites from the Apple. 


Some of the offers would make the directors and 
curators of our museums gasp if they arrived less” 
ircquently. A couple of ycars ago a Liverpool 
curator received a letter informing him that the 
writer had in his possession the original apple 
with which Eve tempted Adam. It had two bites 
taken out of it, and the rest was petrified. As for 
the price, he was willing to put that at the very 
modest sum of five thousand pounds. 

The director of the National Museum at 
Washington was offered, some five years ago, 
what was claimed to be the original death-mask 
of Lord Palmerston. The offer was accompanicd 
by the astounding information that some of the. 
hairs of Palmerston’s beard remained in the plaster, 
and that respectable witnesses were prepared to' 
swear that the hair had since grown. As the Ietter’ 
came from London, probably the suggestion had. 
tickled the officials of most of the big English cities 
before crossing the Atlantic. 

Some of the Ictters are more pathetic than funny. | 


—For their guidance I may say that on those days he is up to his eyes in work. 


' winter in Egypt. 


small box from a Welsh ploughman’s ‘widow, 
inclosing a stone with some spots of yellow on it. 
She said her boy had told her that was the way 
gold was found, and would the Museum please 
tell her how much the sto.e was worth. 


be an casicr one. 
uninteresting as any other stone. 
A Cannon Marked B.C. 
Similar letters come up about radium. 


und in pitchblende, and pieces of what the in- 
expert owner thinks is pitchblende come up in 
little registered boxes for an opinion. 

But the humorous side of the ‘‘ generous donor” 
business is more marked. Some vears ago a Yorkshire 
grocer, abroad for the first time in his life, spent a 
When he came back, he brought 
with him proudly a small cannon, which he 
complacently offered to the British Museum on 
condition the donor's name were distinctly dis- 
played. He pointed out that an ancient Egyptian 
cannon must be unique, as must people scemed 
under the impression that cannon were only 
invented a few centuries ago, But the date 
4115 n.c. seemed to make matters certain. 

The cannon, it turned out, dated only from a 
hundred years back. Some unscrupulous dealer, 
on hearing the grocer express interest in the find 
of a cannon during excavations, had promised 
to see if he could get it for him. He did, and, 
probably more as a joke than anything else, had 
the Ictters p.c. cut in after the number, and 
sold it for fifty pounds. a. 

The generous donor tricd the Army authorities. 
It was they who informed him that nothing dated 
* R.c.”” whether a coin or a cannon, could possibly 
be a genuine antique. Then it dawned on him, 
though it needed some thinking out. 


She 
knew gold had been found in different parts of 
Wales. The letter ended up with expressions of 
gratitude to Heaven that her old age would now 
Of course, the stune was just as 


Most 
peowe know that this almost priceless substance is 
0 


Over-Fatness Pleasantly and 
Permanently Removed. 


The all-round pleasantness of the famous 
Antipon treatment for the permanent cure of over- 
fatness or obesity commends it to everyone—doc- 
tors, chemists, nurses, and the sufferers from cor- 

ulency themselves. On starting one feels almost 
immediately better and brighter; the lethargy and 
depression which too often accompany the obeso 
conditions soon disappear altogether; there is a 
prompt increase of physical and mental energy 
and stamina, and so the good work goeson. The 
most surprising feature, apart from the excep- 
tional fat-reducing power of Antipon, is its tonic 
and stimulating elfect on the digestive system ; it 
promotes a healthy, natural appetite, and, with 
the welcome assistance of wholesome food, without 
special restrictions, re-establishes perfect nutrition. 

bere is no need for self-sacrifice of any sort; one 
muy enjoy the rational pleasures of the tuble with- 
out dread of retarding the fat-reduction, or of 
renewed fat-excess when the Antipon treatment 
terminates with the recovery of normal weight und 
symmetry. The reason is that Antipon has the 
marvellous power of stemming the troublesome 
tendency to make unnecessary and unwholesome 
fut. Ina word, the obesity is permanently con- 
quered. Good nourishment can therefore have 
but a reinvigorating effect, producing the robust- 
ness and tim of which those who have long been 
afflicted with obesity stand in such urgent need. 

“T have found Antipon to contain all the pro- 
perties you ascribe to it,” writes a lady from Small 
Heath to the proprietors of Antipon, and adds: 
“While reducing flesh, it promotes appetite and 
causes general well-being. Iam glad I tried it.” 
Anothercorrespcndent, writing from Ryde, 1.0.W., 
says: ‘I am feeling much better than I have done 
for several years. I think it is wonderful how 
quickly Antipon reduces all superfluous fat and 
strengthens and tones up the system at the same 
time. I am now in the best of health.” These 
grateful letters, with hundreds of others, can be 
seen in the original at the offices of the Antipon 
Company. Apart from the quick recovery of 
graceful slenderness of figure and limbs, Antipon 
removes double chin and the bagginess about the 
cheeks, etc. It also acts epee on theskin, brac- 
ing it up and preventing wrinkling and flaccidity. 

Antipon, an agreeable liquid, is purely vegetal'e 
in composition und quite harmless. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 9s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in theevent of 
difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), priv- 
ately packed, carriage paid in the United Kingdom 
direct from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from 
all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India, 
and is stocked by wholesale houses throughout 
the world. United States Agents: Messrs. E. 
Fougera & Co., 90 Beekman Street, New York City. 
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Soft Soap for Society Sitters. 


The Smart Set Photographer has Several Cute 
Dodges for Making His Ugly or Awkward Clients 
Look Nice. 

Enctisn socicty and theatrical photographers 
are ranked amongst the finest in the world, but their 
pre-eminence is hy no means due to their superior 
knowledge of chemicals 
or the intricate laws of 


light that govern 
lenses. They excel 
because they have 


reduced the posing of 
their sitters down to 
a fine art. By means 
of a number of clever 
studio secrets, the best 
puints of every sitter 
can be brought out, 
and any ___ physical 
defects glossed over 
without the obvious 
and unsatisfactory 
process of “ touching 

” 

In the first’ illus- 
The sociely photographer poses tration there is shown 
a diminutive clicnt oa top ofa & simple but very 
shot flight of steps, and, by effective trick  em- 
arranging a folds of Aer ep ployed by _ society 
oun On e steps below, : 

o eates the sapressian of a tall photogr aphers to add 
and stately figure. height to a sitter of 
short stature. 


The tactful camera man suggests that the lady 
should be gable mages in evening dress with a 
lengthy train, and he then poses her on the top 
of a short flight of attificial marble steps. The 
eubject stands on the top step, and the photo- 
grapher arranges her train over those below and 
spreads it out in the foreground. As Fig. 1 clearly 
shows, this gives the impression of a tall and stately 
tigure, and quite obliterates the lady's lack of inches. 

But the smart . 
set photo- 
grapher’s little 
row of stcps is 
invaluable in all 
cases where 
height is con- 
cerned. 

A wedding 
couple, for in- 
stance, who are 
of uneven height, 
come to his 
studio to be 
photographed. 
Standing side by 


side, with the | 
bride — overtop- 1 
ping the diminu- “ “a 


Steps are also useful where tio people 

of uneven height are taken together, 

By placing the shorter of the two on 

the top steps, and the tuller a step 

or so below, the difference in height 
ts hardly noticeable. 


tive bridegroom 
by several inches, 
provides a ludi- 
crous effect 
which is not to 
be tolerated. ; 

The astute photographer provides a remedy by 


placing the short bridegroom on the top of a row of 


step3, whilst his wife stands a step or so below. 
Without closcly studying the couple, the com- 
parison in height is hardly noticcable. The pose 
is rendered natural by placing @ scrcen repre- 
senting a door or gate kehind the couple which 
xives the effect of a picture taken at the entrance 
of a mansion porch. 
Whenever __ possihic 
stage photographers like 
a well-shaped throat to 
come out well in the 
pictures of their fair 
ritters. But a pretty 
throat often means a 
long neck, a physical 
possession which sadly 
mars a portrait if it is 
left bare and uncovered, 
The remedy is shown 
in Picture 3. The 
photographer poses his 
sitter sideways to the 
camera with head slightly bent, and round her 
neck sevcral rows of stringed pearls or brilliants. 
his has the effect of displaying to its fulk charm 


Vieve are two ways in which 

the Smarl Set photographer 

yoses and decorates ladics 

with shapeliathrouls, to gloss 

ever the barenees shown in 
the inset figure. 


—Drawings should be in straight lines only. 
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@ pretty neck without the suggestion of lankiness 
that the lack of decoration would emphasise. 

Another method of overcoming this difficulty is 
to pose the fair sitter facing the camcra with a fur 
or feather boa placed round her shoulders and high 
up at the back of the neck, acting as a setting for 
the throat. 

The very tall and ponderous man is another type 
of sitter 
that the 
clever 
photo- 
grapher has 
to practise 
his ingen- 
uity upon. 
A huge 
individual 
of this type 
makes a 
most unbe- 
coming 
portrait if 
allowed to 
stand awk- 
wardly like 
a wooden 
dummy in 
front of the 
lense. His 
huge physical proportions, therefore, have to be 
disguised. For this purpose a svlid-looking arm- 
chair is pressed into service. 

The hefty sitter is placed sideways in the chair 
with his right arm and shoulder well over the right 
arm. The left side is turned away from the 
camera, and his lengthy legs crossed to decrease 
their length. The sturdy lines of the chair attract 
attention from the size of the sitter, and the side 
attitude which he presents to the camera causes 
a foreshortening effect in the portrait, which 
effectually glosses over any suggestion of clumsiness. 

The last illustration shows how the disfiguring 
effect of facial defects are counteracted by the clever 
photographer. An 
unthinking student of 
the camera would pose 
his sitter without 
thought as to the 
requirements of _ his 
or her facial char- 
acteristics, But not 
so the expert. 

Say his sitter pos- 
sesses a@ nose of the 


The smaller illustration shows the clumsy 
and dummy-like pose of the big built man 
if his physical proportions are not dis- 
guised. This is overcome by curling up 
the sitter’s huge limbs in an arinchair 


. * gle A silter wit i e, 
disfiguring tip-tilted ah ges be AP a igs 
varicty, He would jorer atlowed to pose with her 
then pose her sideways praile to the camera. The 
to the camera with photographer makes her sit so 
the head - slightly that the offending feature only 
turned so that. the just shows ane the outline of 
offending feature did the ghoaks 

not stand out further 
cheek. 

To render the illusion more perfect, a careful 
photographer would request his sitter, if a 
lady, to arrange her hair sv as to stand out over the 
forchead. As the illustration shows, a portrait 
with scarcely a suggestion of an ugly nose is the 
result, . 


than the curve of the 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., February 10. 

A woman who wants her husband different wants 
a different husband. 
Tues., February it. 

Many a man with one foot in the grave does enough 
kicking with the other to make up for it. 
Wed., February 12. 

The marriage tie is too often merely a slip knot. 


Thurs., February 13. 

From a woman's point of view a man with a broken 
heart is always more interesting than one with a 
broken nose. 

Fri,, February 14. 

Many a man’s head swims the next morning from 
trying to drown his sorrows the night before. 
Sat., February 15. 

When a woman holds a man in the hollow of ber 
hand, she can palm off any kind of talk on him, 
Sun., February 16. 


Second thoughts are always best—God created 
man first, and woman was the afterthought. 


Vo curves. 


Not more than twenty-five lines. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Lombard Street to a China Orange 
2. Tommy Atkins. 

3. Cutting it Fine, 

4. Dog Latin. 

5. Sandbagging. 

6. The Fourth Party (Parliamentary). 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guincas 
“ the explanations considered the clearest and 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choore 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sin 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.«., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
February 18th. You may send all your postcards f.r 
this competition in cne envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 114. 
() CABAL. 
W. A. Main, 45 Rosslyn Avenue, Ruthergln, kas 


been awarded the prize of half-a-guinea for the Let 
explanation of this tarm: 

The French cabale means “an intriguing facticn.” 
The fact that the initials of the pernicious advisers cf 
Charles II.—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashlev, 
and Lauderdale—formed the word “Cabal” hag 
popularised the use of the word ever since to denote 
a clique of political sechemers, 

(2) ON THE TAPIS. 

This phrase was best defined by the prize-rtcinner, W. 
Wyborn, Wolstanton, Stoke-on-Trent, who wrote as 
follows: 

Tapis is a French word for carpet, and this term, 
Which is now applicd only to the covering of floors, 
was originally used of tablecloths as well, and especially 
of the covering of a council-table. Hence a subj: :t 
which is up for consideration is said to be ‘on the 
tapis.” 

3) COCK AND BULL STORY. . 

The prize of 10s, 6d. has been awarded to R. C. Bre't, 
“ Berwyn,” Vicars Cross, Chester, for the following 
definition of the above : 

A statement much exaggerated and probal!: 
quite incredible. ‘ Cock and bull” isan abbreviate 
corruption of ‘ concocted and bully.”? Cock, meaniny 
* concocted,’ survives in the word * cocks,” th« 
catchpennics of street hawkers. Bull (Danish, bul’) 
meaning “exaggerated,” appears in bull-frog — 
literally a large or “* exaggerated ” frog. 

(4) BEANFEAST. 

In this contest the winning explanation was cortri- 
buted by F. J. Nash, Hazcldean, Upton, Bexley Heath, 
and was thus worded : 

The name now gencrally applicd to a festival given 
by employers to their workpeople ; formerly a eocial 
festival observed in some European countries en 
Twelfth Night, the possessor of the piece of Twelfth 
Cake containing a hidden bean being proclaimed :i° 
bean king, or king of the fcast. 

(5) RECIDIVISTS. 

For the explanation which follows the prize of half-a- 
guinea has been awarded to E, Ridgway, 68 Grange 
Drive, Winchmore Hill, N.: 

In French Jaw this term is applied to criminals who 
have relapsed into the same course of wrongdoing 
for which a have already been condemned. The 
word practically corresponds to what we should call 
an habitual criminal. It is derived from the Latio 
recidivus, “falling back.” 

(6) MONTESSORI TEACHING. 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
J. O. Carroll, Tinahask, Arklow, Co. Wicklow, Ireland, 
whose explanation read as follows : 

A new system for children, introduced by Madan:c 
Montessori. The underlying principle is the liberation 
of the child’s personality. "Ne coercion is used, and no 
tasks are imposed. The teachers study the characters 
of the children as exhibited in their play, and aim at 
developing these in the proper direction. | 
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A WHO'S WHO OF THE STORY. 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange man who is dying of 
loose living and consumption. He secretly marries a 
pretty shopgirl— 

JOAN LESTER. Shortly after the ceremony, Joan 
learns that her husband has a mistress and child living. 
She leaves him for ever. As death is already claiming 
Robert Kirke, he decides to commit suicide unknown 
to Joan. Consequently, until she gets proof of his 
death, she can never marry anyone else. That is his 
revenge. To provide a cause for his disappearance, 
he calls on— 


HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is always pressed 
for money, and persuades him to rob Joan’s father— 


JOSEPH LESTER, of his life’s savings. Kirke takes 
the blame of the theft by giving Brand a written 
confession to leave behind in the burgled house. 
pane time later Mr. Lester is murdered. Suspicion 
alls on— 


PHILIP DERWENT, a buyer at Blenkington’s, very 
much in love with Joan. Philip is arrested, and 
tried, but is acquitted, 


DEBORAH KIRKE: Robert’s mother. She wants to 
find the man who killed her husband in a drunken 
brawl, After Robert’s suicide, she receives an 
intimation that Robert has been left a large fortune. 
Deborah decides to obtain the money. 


JOHN KIRKE: A twin brother to Robert. He returns 
unexpectedly from Australia, and, at his mother’s 
suggestion, poses as Robert. Hesketh Brand finds 
cut the game he is playing and blackmails him. 


RACHEL STRODE: Robert's mistress, By chance 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 
To Save Olive. 
$. RARRAROIDITSI SSAA RB Oe 

At the very carliest opportunity Jephson procecded 
to carry out his determination to visit little Olive 
Sirode, the tiny child, who alone could supply the 
name of Joseph Lester's murderer. 

But the journey was not the solitary one which he 
had contemplated. Ignorance of the little girl's 
new address had forced him to seek the information 
ef Joan. The child bad interested him, be had told 
ter simply, and being fond of children, and rather 
at a loose end since he waa holiday-making when the 
rest of the world was working, he had conceived the 
ilca of running down to Fuot’s Cray to pay Olive a 
turptise visit. 

Me would take her out to Junch, and buy her some 
eweets—bullseyes were palatable, and very innocuous 
foe children—all this in the quiet, dreamy voice, 
whose very calm suggested tremendous latent force. 

But into Joan's blue eyes as he spoke crept some- 
thing of the shadow that used to dim their heauty 
tcfore she had reccived from Rachel—now Rachel 
Kirke—Robert’s—John’s really, atthough she didn't 
know it—message of forgiveness and good-will. 

She felt uncasy. She remembered that once before 
Jephson had questioned Olive about that fatal after- 
noon, and whilst she admired Jephson, and was 
intensely grateful for his services, she feared him. 

Was he going to ask Olive some questions—questions 
shout Robert Kirke 2? The past was dead—and Joan 
and Philip's permanent happiness could only be 
tecured by burying it very deep. So great was her 
faith in Jephson that Joan now felt reluctantly certain 
hat if he continued his inquirics, he would bring to 
ight everything. 

That terrible wedding-day of hers, and all the horror 
that had sprung from it, which had culminated in her 
father’s murder and her lover's arrest. 

Joan, almost confident that it was Robert’s hand 
which had robbed ber of her father, as it had already 
robbed her father of his hoarded gold, felt her heart 
crow sick and faint at the idea of Jephson holding 
the same suspicion. If Robert were arrested and 
tried, the whole story of the marriage would come out. 

She looked at Jephson carncstly, but his deep eyes 
were guileless—almost expressionless. She could 
read nothing in his inscrutable facc. 

“TI come, too,” she announced suddenly. If 
Jephson had any ulterior motive she could defeat it 


—for the five best drawings I will give Stylo Peis. 


she learns of her lover’s death and ef John’s mas- 
querade. She strikes a bargain with Mrs. Kirke to be 
allowed to win John’s love. She laassucceeded. Jolin 
has married her, and they have gone to Paris. 


OLIVE STRODE: Robert and Rachel’s child. She 
was playing in Mr, Lester’s hall at the time of his 
murder and saw Hesketh Brand come out of the fatal 
room. Brand has made her take a terrible oath never 
to reveal this fact to anyone and, when he hears of 
Rachel’s contemplated marriage, he persuades her to 
let him find a home for Olive. 


BENJAMIN BLENKINGTON: The big Oxford Street 
draper who employs both Joan Lester and Philip 
Derwent, There is some dark mystery connected 
with his past life, the key of which was held by Joseph 
Lester. After the o!d man’s death, Mr. Blenkington 
calls on Joan and searches her father’s papers. He 
hopes to find a scrap of rough cleth which has a 
convict’s badge stitched to one side containing the 
number ‘‘G, 221 L.”? — The other side bears the name 
** Caleb Wrench.’ His search is in vain, as the badge 
has been taken by his private secretary— 


THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON. = Jephson’s 
characteristic is a love of crime investigation, and he is 
endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr, Lester. 
He is on the track of his employer and Brand. So far 
he has found out that Jean Lester has married Robert 
Kirke, and that Caleb Wrench is the name of a 
cenvict, at present at large, who killed Phineas 
Kirke, Robert’s father. Tegiean believes Caleb 
Wrench and Benjamin Blenkington te be ene and the 
same person. He promises Deborah Kirke to bring 
Blenkingtcn to sce her. 


| by accompanying him down to Feot’s Cray. Her 
presence would make any private interview impossible 
between him and Olive. ‘I want to see her again 
before the 10th ’°—that was the day which would see 
her Philip’s wife—‘‘ and Philip is se busy now that 
you're having your holiday, Mr. Jephson, that he 
can’t take me. I'd ever so much rather go with yeu 
than go alone, if you don’t mind.” 

“It will give me pleasure to accompany you,” 
Jephson had answered im his grave way, and he epoke 
the truth. But even as his thin lips formed the 
words, kis mind rezelved quickly that he must 
manage to get Olive to himscif for a little time. For 
Joan must not know that he was going to use every 
perzuasive force in his power to make the child tell 
the truth at last. 

And since there was obviously a secret between 
Robert Kirke and Joan Lester, since Olive was shield- 
ing somebody —prebably ler father—frem a murderer's 
doom, since Joan alse had hesitated to clear Philip 
Derwent when she coul:l have done so, according to 
Brand, by asking Robert Kirke’s permission, there- 
fore it was more than probable that Joan, if she knew, 
would prevent Jephson’: proposed interview with 
Robert Kirke’s little nom: tos daughter, 

Indeed, that might be the very reason which had 
prompted her tw suggest sharing Jephson’s surprise 
visit to Fooet’s Cray. &he had not given him the 
ehild’s address; she woull take him there, she had 
said gaily. It wasn’t very far from the station. 

Jephson decided that it was qnite possible that she 
did suspect Lis motive, but bis faith in his own re- 
sourcefulness was such that the interview with the 
child) suggested no diffiailty to him—that would 
arrange itsclf when the time came. 

If Joan suspected—in his quiet way Jephson had 
learnt much during his thirty-cight vears of the ways 
of a woman, And he knew that since Derwent was 
free, Joan wonld do her be-! to vo on shielding Robert 
Kirke, even if he had kilkst her father, because she 
was a woman, and Robert Kirke had once loved her, 
and everything suggested that she bad, temporarily 
at least, returned his love. 

Joan and Jephson spoke little during the short 
journey to Foot's Cray. ‘here were other peopic in 
their compartment, so, whilst Jephson was buried 
in the morning paper, Joan gazcd out of the window 
at the flying scenery, absorbed in thoughts of ber 
coming marriage, and of life with Philip. 

To be with him always — how safe and wonderful ! 
To rule bis house, and mend his clothes—give him 


(Continued on page 858.) 
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Wark postcards ‘ Press.’’ 


Mr.C. Denton, of Great Yarmouth, waz cured ot eczema 
hy Zam-Buk. He felt so strongly that his wonderful 
experience should be received as ahsolute fact by the 
public that he made the following Statutory Decloia- 
tion of his caze before Mr. A. ‘Taylor Harbard, a 
Commissioner for Oaths, in Great Yarmouth :— 

“7, Charles Denton, of 64 Albion Road, Gt. Yarmouth, 
a retired Metropolitan police constabie, solemnly and 
sincerely declare on oath as follows :— 

“ Twenty-five years ago Tcommenced to suffer from 
eczema, for which I was treated by private doctors 
and by the phyzicians ata well-known hospital. One 
of the divisional surgeons declared that this form of 
eczema was incurable. I endured great agony from 
the itching and pain, notwithstanding “the ordinary 
ointments which were given to me to use, 

“Three months ago I heard of Zam-Buk,and, getting 
some, tried several dressings of the balm. Persever- 
ance with Zam-Buk,to my surprise, effected a complete 
cure. My skin is now perfectly healthy, every trace of 
the disease, thanks to Zam-Buk, haviny disappeared. 

“T make this solemn declaration conscientiously 
Kelieving the same to he true, and by virtue of the 
Statutory Declarations Act, 1$v5.” 


Mr. Denton wrote as follows :—-“T have not had the 
eczema since Zam-Buk cured me. 1 still have great 
faith in the balm, and always keep a box by me in 
case of accident.” 


seven years after he waz cured by Zam-Buk, Mr, 
Denton again writes to the Proprictors of Zam-Buk :— 
“Tam still free from the eczema and am thankful to 
say I have not had any return of thediscase. Ihave 
still the same good cpinion of Zam-Buk as I had at 
the first.” 

This iz one of the thousands of instances where the 
good done by Zam-Buk i3 proved to be absolutely 
permanent, 


Mr. Goo. R. SINS. 


ol Re eplendid significance ef the Romany word Titcho 
(wiich Myr. Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
nimel bis Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 
np toin the proud product —worthy inheritor of a worthy 
name, Which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 
housand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower. Nothing but 
mort, full worthiness, and utter genuineness, has 
Land helds Tatcho where it tinds itself to-day —the 
vliatle Hair Grower, trusty, honest, genuine, 


THE HAIR-GROWER— 


Tafcho 


Chemists and Stoves evecinehere, 1+, 29, and 4/6, 


TATCHO LABORATORIES, 
s Great Queen Street, London. 


Kingsway, 


(See pate §/U.) 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 857). 
his breakfast every morning before he started for 
Blenkington'’s—all the sweet homely duties that are 
so dear to the woman who loves. To be Philip’s wife 
at last—Dhilip’s wife in spite of Robert Kirke and 
the awful past—Philip’s wife ! 

The two words set themselves to a sort of tune 
in her head as the train rattled and snorted and jolted 
its way past red-brick suburbs and meadows and 
woods. Yes, she was very happy. Robert Kirke 
had forgiven her, and the t was dead, and _per- 
haps would be forgotten. Some day she would tell 
Philip everything, and they would forget it together. 

As the train slowed up at the station Jephson folded 
up his paper in his methodical way, and placed it 
carefully in his coat pocket. Later he would present 
it to his landlady, who would be glad of it for the 
purpose of lighting fires. There were very few things 
that Jephson threw away as useless. “ Keep a thing 
and its use will come,’ was one of his favourite 
mottoes, 

The train slowed up alcngside an up train at the 
opposite platform, and whilst waiting for it to stop 
he interested himself by gazing into the various com- 
partments of the up train. 

The train in which he and Joan were seated stopped 
at last with a jerk, and Jephson was about to rise 
when his gaze became riveted upon the occupants of 
the opposite compartment of the London train. They 
were only two—a largo stout man lying comfortably 
back in ‘his corner facing the engine, a cigar in his 
mouth, and a paper in his hand. His sma pig-like 
eves were fixed in a triumphant leer upon his com- 
panion, a tiny, dark-haired child, huddled in a corner 
with an expression of utter despair frozen upcn her 
small white face. 

They were Hesketh Brand and Olive Strode. 

‘‘What is it, Mr. Jephson?” asked Joan, 
were alonc in the carriage now. 

“There's no use in going to see Olive,” said 
Jephson calmly. “She's in the London train with 
Brand.” 

Joan clasped her hands in the pretty way which was 
characteristic of her when agitated, and crossed the 
compartment to the window. 

‘He's no right to be taking her away,” she said ina 
low, rapid voice. ‘‘Can’t you attract Olive’s atten- 
tion?’ Then, as Jephson gently moved her aside 
and lowered the window. ‘‘ What arc you going todo?” 

“I'm going up to London by that train.’ 

Jephson’s mind had been moving rapidly. There 
was something wrong here. Rachel had told Joan 
that Olive was to stay at Foot’s Cray until she returned 
from her honeymoon, and yct hcre was Olive, only a 
day or two after her mothcr’s marriage, with her little 
luggage on the rack above her head, and that look of 
stony despair in her dark eyes, in the very undesirable 
company of Mr. Hesketh Brand. 

It might, of course, be that, with Rachel's consent, 
the child was going to stay with Brand. Dut it was 
not probable, and even if it were, Brand wanted her 
for no good purpose, and the child knew it instinctively, 
the child who held in her weak hands the clue to 
Joseph Lestcr’s murderer. . 

But the next second the guard on the up platform 
blew his whistle, and the London train began slowly, 
vory slowly, to move. He must travel by it; he 
dared not lose sight of Olive and the information 
which only she could give. 

“Get out at once and catch the next train up!” 
said Jephson to the wondering Joan, opening the door 
nearest the London train. ‘I’m going to get on this 
one!” 

* 


They 


* s * s * 


Hesketh Brand was in an excellent temper. Since 
Rachel had told him that the police had been inquiring 
for Olive to question her further regarding the murder 
of Joseph Lester, he had felt an uneasiness, faint at 
first, but which had gradually increased. 

For he knew that his position would be a ve 
precarious onc if they began to question the child, 
and he knew also that, should they once get hold of 
her, they would never relax their badgering until they 
had wrnng something from her. 

Mr. Hesketh Brand, with his piggy eyes and his 
black heart, was not at all anxious that the police 
should discover the whereabouts of Olive Strode. 
And so it was that early on the morning when Joan 
and Jephson started to pay their surprise visit, they 
were forcstalled by Brand. 

The simple folk ut The Pines liked Brand. It 
was through him that Rache! had placed her 
daughtcr in their care. It was he who paid them a 
trifle every week for the child's keep, and to their 
unsophisticated minds his oily ingratiating manner 
was undoubtedly that of “ high socicty.” 

He seemed 60 fond of the little gicl, too; was always 
patting her hair and kissing her when he came down, 
and calling her by pretty names. 

Having made this cxcellent impression, it was 
natural that he should have no difficulty when he 
announced his intention of spending some weeks by 
the sca, and of making Olive his companion, at her 
mother's suggestion. 

“It'll do her good, pretty little dear,” kindly old 
Mrs. Joncs had said, smoothing the silky curls of 


Iwant a description of ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly”’ in very high-flown language. Here is one of a thimble, for instance— 
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Robert Kirke’s child. ‘“She’s had a bit of a cold, 
and the sea will shake it off.” 

And she had bustled away to pack little frocks and 

petticoats, and Brand had been able to catch the next 
up train. : 
No wonder that his small eyes glittered triumphantly 
when they fell upon the pale, silent child, so motionless 
in her corner. For Olive had not dared to protest 
that she would rather stay at The Pines with 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones—had not dared to sob out to 
the kindly old woman that she was afraid—afraid 
to go away with Mr. Brand. 

For Mr. Brand was watching her ; she would never 
dare to break her promise to him, and upstairs in her 
little white bedroom, into which Mrs, Jones said 
the roses would peep in the summer, was the pretty 
Bible with the red-gold edges to its thin } pages, And 
inside Mr. Brand had written “ Thou G 
to remind her always of her promise to obey Mr. Brand 
in everything. 

And ‘so she sat there, white and calm, and hopeless— 
in her eyes something which it was not good to read— 
a tender, fragile little child, with hunted eyes, piteous 
enough in her dumb misery to melt a heart of stone. 

But the heart of Hesketh Brand was harder than 
any stone. 

And the glow that suffused him was not one of 
pity for the helpless little creature in his power, but 
rather one of relicf that no longer nced she be a danger 


and a menace to him. 

For she was utterly helpless, and absolutely in his 
clutches, and he sonld see that she did not escape him. 

Brand, dreaming lef in his corner, was 
suddenly conscious of unusual shouting as the train 
very slowly moved away. He leant out of the window 
to discover the reason of the hubbub. There was a 
gesticulating and excited group at the end of the up 
platform, and among them was a slender, black-robed 
figure that recalled Joan to him. 

Other heads began to appear at the windows, but 
there seemed nothing that explained the excitement. 
Brand, in his ponderous way, accentuated by the 
moving train, crossed to the opposite window, lowered 
it, and leaned out. There were more people on the 
down platform shouting, and pointing to the London 
train. And then Brand understood the cause of all 
the commotion. 

A man was standing on the footboard, clinging to 
the brass rail, further down the train. Grim-mouthed, 
white of face, and relentless-eyed, Brand knew him 
at once for Thomas Christian Jephson, who had 
already baulked him of his prey on a previous railway 
journey, and at the memory of whose ju-jitsu per- 
formance Brand still gnashed his large, sharp tecth. 

Their eyes met. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brand,” said Jephson in his 
unmoved way. He smiled sl¥;htly, and whilst clinging 
desperately with one hand, managed to slip a bullseye 
between his thin lips. 

“You mountebank!” sneered Brand. 
for a pantomime monkey, I suppose ?” 

“We mect again sooncr than I expected,” said 
Tepiaon politely. 

ad Jephson followed him, guessed that he was 
kidnapping the child? Did he suspect anything 
definite ? He had not been on the platform, and his 

ition on the down platform side of the train made 
Brand gucss what had really happened. He and 
Joan had been going to see Olive, and Jephson, seeing 
Brand and the child, had scrambled out of his own 
train on to the footboard of Brand's. But, anyway, 
there was no cause for immediate alarm. The brakes 
were being applicd. Jephson’s antics had been dis- 
covered by those in authority, and the train was being 
stopped. 

“You won't come far on this journey, you acrobatic 
ape!” Brand retorted. 

“Oh, don’t be unkind,” called back Jephson. ‘I’m 
just as anxious to reach London by this train as you 
are, and I've got my return in my pocket, in spite 
of a rather uncomfortable way of travelling.” 

But as the train stopper a porter sprang from 
the down platform, and hurled himself upon Jephson. 

““Come on, aht of that !*’ panted the new arrival. 
“You ain't got no business there, yer know.” 

“T am aware of it,” answered Jephson coolly, 
“and if you'll kindly release my leg, my friend, I 
will enter a compartment, and finish my journey 
in comparative comfort. It is most urgent that I 
should travel on this train.” 

He struggled vigorously. 

“No, you don't!” shouted the porter, clinging 
tenaciously about his leg in an attempt to dislodge 
Jephson from his dangerous perch. Two other 
porters, attracted by the evidence of a slight ‘‘ scrap,” 
came bustling along the permanent way to their 
comrade’s assistance. 

Heads of every description peered out of the windows, 
Brand's voice was heard engaged in conversation with 
a man at the next window. 

“‘A criminal lunatic, I should say ’—the oily voice 
reached Jephson as he struggled desperately to entcr 
a compartment—“ judging from his face and _ his 
method of travelling.” 

It was evident that the day was lost. as far as Jephscn 

(Continued on page 859.) 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 858). 
waz concerned. He made one last frantic endeavour to 
giake off his three assailants—it was a vain one, and 
jesulted only in the loss of his bowler hat, but it con- 
soled Jephson afterwards to recollect that he bad 
hit somebody, for his last wild gesture as he was 
dragged from the footboard resulted in his clenched 
jist coming in vigorous contact with the first porter’s 


’ ‘That settled his fate. Had there even becn any 
chance of his travelling back to London by the same 
train as Brand, he had lost it now. He had assaulted 
one of the company’s servants! He had caused an 
oficial nose to bleed ! 

Mmost at the very moment that he was dislodged 
{he watchful guard blew his whistle. Jephson saw 
the fat, podgy hand of Hesketh Brand stuck out of 
the window and wave an ironical farewell as the train 
slonly steamed away. Brand and little Olive. To 
what fate was the hapless child being carricd away ? 
Ard the murderer of Joscph Lester was still at large. 

‘The train had now Ieft the station and, with a rueful 
ly -k at the battered bowler, which had been trampled 
on in the scuffle, escorted by three irate porters, 
Jiphson made his way back to the platform where 
Joan was eagerly awaiting him, a dozcn questions in 
Jer anxious blue eyes. 

‘Telephone at once to Philip at Blenkington’s,”’ 
ruil Jephson, addressing her in his quict, forceful 
wav. “ Tell him to meet the Foot’s Cray train reaching 
Vietoria at 1.22. Tell him Brand will be on it with 
ive. He must stop them somehow. We shall 
votch the next train up in an hour. In the meantime 
lve got to cxplain matters to the station-master, 
aml apologise more substantially to my friend on the 
rieht, and, finally, to purchase a new bowler for myself, 
or at least a cap in which to reappear in the Metropolis.” 

He spoke lightly, but a3 he went to explain and 
apologise to the station-master, and to solace the 
weunded nose with five shillings, his heart was heavy 
within him, Suppose Philip were out when Joan’s 
message reached Blenkington’s—what would happen 
to Olive? And he saw again dark frightened cyes 
in a child’s white face. 

But it was not only the possibility that a valuable 
clue might be lost, it was another thought, a dark 
suspicion—what would happen to the fragile little 
child unless Philip Derwent rescucd her from the 
pitiless hands of Hesketh Brand ? 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 
\ A Victory for Brand, 
\ 


A FEW moments aftcr the receipt of Joan's telephone 
message Philip Derwent was speeding in a taxi to 
Victoria to mect the 1.22 on which Hesketh Brand, 
whose plan Jephson had failed to frustrate, was 
travelling with little Olive Strode. 

As the cab whirred down Park Lane, Philip tried 
tu evolve schemes for wresting Brand's prey from him. 
He did not know anything of Jcphson’s suspicions 
that the child was in some way Brand's tool. As 
he stood in the dock at the Old Bailey, to be tricd 
for his life, he had not sccn the little girl hesitate 
and look at Brand for her answers when she was 
uiving the evidence that so nearly robbed him of his 
life. But he remembered the sequcl to the trial— 
the arrival at 19, Burney Street in the nick of time, 
and Joan’s gasped-out story of horror. 

And now Brand had got another victim in his foul 
clutches. A little child this time—the very girl who 
had so inexplicably, as it seemed to Philip, perjured 
lerself against him, and it was for Philip to rescue 
her from this human spider. 

How he was to do it, armed with no authority 
whatever, he did not quite know—he must use bluff. 
Everything that he knew of Brand indicated that he 
was a coward, and bluff is always the best weapon 
to use against a coward with a guilty conscience— 
that is, if force be not permissible. 

He wondered what Jephson would do, and then with 
a half smile realised that whereas Jephson would 
naturally use some form of subtle bluff to outwit 
an enemy of the Brand type, his own instinct was to 
use his fists. But unfortunately a hand to hand 
fivht on a station platform would prove of small 
ultimate satisfaction. 

Half way down Park Lane a bluck in the trafti¢ held 
lim up for some moments that seemed longer than 
the average. 

Ne glanced impatiently at his watch as the cab at 
last moved on again—a quarter past one. 

* Drive as fast as theyll let you!” he shouted 
through the speaking tube to the chauffcur. But it 
reemed that the stars in their courses were fighting 
against him. Twice again was he delayed in_ the 
congested traffic before he could cross the road at Hyde 
Park Corner, and even as he congratulated himsclt 
that all would now be clear going, a notice that the 
toid was “up” for repairs suddenly confronted 
tiem, and necessitated a long detour. 

He could only pray now that the Foot’s Cray train 
might be late. Over the telephone Joan had mercly 
given him Jephson’s message, that he must mcct tho 
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train and rescue Olive. 
details if Philip was to reach the station before the 
train, and so he knew nothing of Jephson’s foiled 
attempt to travel Ly it which would probably delay 


There had been no time for 


the time of its arrival. 
were nearly always late. 
__ It was twenty-nine minutes past one by the clock 
in the station yard as Philip's taxi arrived at Victoria. 
An the Foot’s Cray train was due to arrive at 1.22. 

As he alighted, pecring anxiously about him, 
another taxi-cab passed slowly by him on its way out 
of the yard, and Philip glaucing in looked full into 
tho face of a large stout man, with a tiny, white- 
faced child beside him. It was Brand and Olive 
Strode, and Brand had seen him. 

“Follow that taxi,” said Philip grimly, turning 
to the man who had driven him, and pointing out 
tho green and yellow car which was bearing Olive 
Strode away—to what unknown fate ? 

The other car had had a start, but Philip, looking 
through the glass in front of him, was well able to 
keep it within sight. Once he caught sight of Brand's 
face pecring through the little window in the back 
of the cab. Suddenly the cab swerved to the right, and 
Philip realised that he was in Knightsbridge, and that 
his taxi was following the green and vellow car, which 
had drawn up at the entrance to the Piccadilly tube, 

By the time his own cab had pulled up alongside 
the kerb, Brand and Olive had disappeared into the 
booking hall. Without waiting to get a ticket, 
Philip ran to the lift which his quarry had just entered. 
The lift man held out his hand for a ticket, and Philip, 
in desperation, tried to brush past him—a fatal mistake. 

“None o’ that,” said the official, seizing him by 
the arm. ‘ Where's vour ticket 2?” 

Philip paused. A few fect away, standing with 
half a dozen other passengers in the lift, wero Brand 
and Olive. By reaching out his arm, he could have 
touched the child. But between them stood the 
railway official, one hand on the folding trellis iron 
gate, and the other grasping the ticket punch. ‘That 
man had behind him the power of the law, and if 
he refused to allow Philip to pass without a ticket, it 
was useless attempting to do so. 

Philip bit his lip. All the passengers were staring 
hard at him, and he felt uncomfortable—he was 
conscious that they thought he was trying to defraud 
the company. He looked at Olive. 

“I want you, Olive,” he said persuasively. 
here.” 

Olive, remembering him, and what she had so often 
repeated about him, was afraid, and shrank away. 

Philip flushed. 

“ That little girl wants to come off,” he said to the 
lift-man, “Let ber pass, please. I don't want to 
come down.” 

All this time Brand stood, holding Olive’s hand, 
with a leer on his face. 

“ The chap’s off his chump,” he said for the benefit of 
the lift-man as well ag the passengers. “ We don't 
know him.” 

“Well, if yer don’t want to come down--—’ 


In any case, these local trains 


“Come 


> The 


official slammed the doors, and Philip was left standing | 


alone. A wave cf anger surged through him. After 
a moment's hesitation he ran io the circular staircase 
and began to descend. The steps were of iron, and 
slippery, and he could not go fast. Down, down— 
round and round, the sound of his heels on the metal 
cchoing in the narrow pit. 

As he reached the foot, he heard the rumble of 
an approaching train, and ran along the subway to 
the platform. 

Would he be in time ? 

The train had not come in when he arrived amongst 
the passengers. He glanced aronnd rapidly and saw 
Brand. His mind was made up. He would take 
Olive from him by force if necessary. He would hold 
the child, and Brand would not dare to call the police. 

As with long, rapid strides he approached Brand, 
the other passengers, who recognised him as the man 
who had tricd to get into the lift without a ticket, 
turned and stared. When ke got up to Brand he 
made a discovery that caused him to wonder fur a 
moment if he were dreaming. 

Olive was not there. : 

Brand was smoking a big cigar. and calmly glancing 
at the racing news in an evening paper. ; : 

Philip once more searched the phitform with his 
eyes. No sign of Olive. 

“He walked up to Brand. 

“Where's Olive 7” 

Brand lowered his paper, blew out a cloud of smoke, 
and his small green cyes wandered insolently over 
Philip, resting finally in a blank stare on his face. 

“7 bee your pardon, sir,” be said at, length, loud 
enough for everyone to hear. | ~ You've made | a 
mistake. I don't know what you're talking about. 

Philip was taken aback, ‘The situation was more 
difficult than he had anticipated. The other passen- 
gers, in an off-hand way, strolled towards them, 
anticipating a row. : . 

“Don't lie!” Philip spoke in a low tense voice. 
“What have you done with Olive 2? 1 don't Ieave 
you till I find out,” he added emphatically. 

The train) was now in, and everyone moved 


(Continued on page 860.) 
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NEURALGIA AND HEADACHE. 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY A FREE 
PRESCRIPTION, 


From Health Notes: “I publicly give the 
following prescription which cured me of chronic 
neuralgia and headache, in the bope that some 
poor sufferer may benefit by it: Go tothe nearest 
chemist’s shop and get 0 grains of Kephaldol in 
tablet form. Take two tablets at once, which 
will give instant reliei, and one can be taken each 
hour till cured. 

“T was surprised at the cure gained in such a 
simple way. J understand the prescription came 
originally from a fimons specialist in nerve pains. 
Some of my friends suftering from Neuritis, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, Rheumatism. aud hifluenza 
tell me it has done just as much for them, and 
that they would not be without it. I guarantee 
it will knock these pains every time. It has 
never failed me.” 
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COCOA TRUTHS. 
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undisputed authoritics. 

The LANCET says:— 


“PLASMON COCOA 


contains ali the constituents able to 
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the food value of cocoa 


enormously. 


Cocoa in Perfection. 
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Farringdon Street, London. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continved from paje 859). 
towards the entrances, Brand amongst them. Philip 
followed. 

“Are you going to tell me-—and save trouble--to 
yourself?’ He put his fingers round Brand's coat 
sleeve. Brand shook him oft. 

“ Confound you, take your hands off me! I'm not 
in the habit of concealing small children in my hat 
or umbrella. Do you expect me to produce her out 
of my collar as if she were a white rabbit ? Nothing 
in my sleeves but my arms, I assure you ! * 

He flapped his fat arms as he spoke, and stepped 
on to the platform of the train. As he did so he 
turned to the conductor. 

“That fellow hasn't got a ticket. He's already 
tried the lift and been stopped—and came down the 
stairs.” 

A station official came up. 

“Got a ticket, sie?” he asked rapidly. 

“Hadn't time to get onc.” The trutaful answer 
rose unbidden to Philip’s lips. 

The little iron gates were flung to with a clang, 
a gong rang in the motor-man’s compartment, and the 
train glided out, leaving Philip alone with the station 
official. 

He was beaten. . 

Brand had easily and smoothly outwilted bim. 
Olive had been spirited away, and he had failed. 

Matters were soon explained to the station official, 
and he went back to the lift. He waited till No. 2 
came down—it was the one in which be had tried to 
enter from the top. 

As no train had arrived at that moment there were 
no passengers about. A shilling slipped into the 
lift-man’s hand changed his attitude towards him. 

* About that man and the little girl,” began Philip. , 
“ He was on the platform when I got down there, and | 
the child had gone.” 

The lift-man smiled. 

“Of course. She never left here. He—that fat 
chap—said she wanted to go up again, and so up she 
went. He gave her a slip of paper, I noticed—an | 
address, I fancy. No business o’ mine. When I 
Ict her out at the top she marched straight out into 
the strect. Going up, sit?” 

Passengers were now approaching the lift, and the 
man was collecting their tickets. ‘There was no occa- 
sion to remain below, 80 Philip ascended with them. 

So that was the way Brand had hoodwinked him. 
Very simple—and clever. 

Outside he asked one or two loafers and a police- 
man if they had secn a little girl come out of the 
station alone, but without success. 

Olive had disappeared. 
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Tur very first thing Jephson did tre morning | 
following his interview with Deborah Kirke was to 
send her the trousseau which her son had ordered 
long ago for Joan Lester. He sent it by special 
messenger with a formal but polite little note. Jephson 
told the messenger to wait. 

In his own mind Jephson was still inclined to believe 
bck Joan had really and truly been married to Robert 

irke. 

Everything went to prove it. Joan’s behaviour 
before and during the trial. Her refusal to call Robert 
Kirke when she knew he could prove her lover's 
innocence. The trousseau bearing the initials J. K. 
And, lastly, the po of Joan in Robert Kirke's 
studio wearing the yellow kimono—a portion of which 
Jephson had found in her possession only. a couple 
of days ago. 

Moreover, the photograph distinctly showed a 
wedding ring on the third finger of Joan’s left hand. 

Yet Deborah Kirke had flatly denied any marriage. 
Her son was an artist—not a marrying man! In- 
stinctively Jephson felt that Deborah had not been 
Iving. He knew a liar. Anyway, she believed that 
she spoke the truth, 

Again, Hesketh Brand had referred to this mysterious 
Robert Kirke as one of Joan's lovers. Hesketh Brand 
was a friend of Robert’s, If the latter was, as Jephson 
suspected, an eccentric and unscrupulous man, it 
was quite possible that he had tried to inveigle Joan 
into a false marriage or had tricd to trap her by an 
cngagement. 

Jephson decided to mark time. To question Joan 
perhaps, but tactfully. He refused to allow his faith 
in her to be shaken. 

He was sure that she was honest. Sure that she 
loved Philip Derwent. Robert Kirke had crossed 
her life, still exerted a hold over her. She might be 
in his power. 

Jephson would find out. But first of all there was 
this mystery of C. W.—Caleb Wrench—Benjamin 
Blenkington, the dead man Lester, and Deborah 
Kirke to be cleared up. 

His wits were severcly taxed to arrange a meeting 
between his employer ard Deborah Kirke. Obviously 
la must have no idea who he was going to 
meet. % 
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While Jephson waited for the return of the messenger 
from Deborah’s house he laid his plans, 

He was not surprised when the man he had dis- 

tched with the trousseau returned with a letter 

rom Mrs. Kirke, inclosing bank notes and gold for 
fifteen guineas. He knew she meant to keep her 
word—and the clothes. 

But what did she intend doing with them ? Would 
the initials J. K. convey anything to her mind 2? She 
was not a woman to throw fifteen pounds away. 

Locking the money away until he could transmit 
it to Blenkington, Jephson dressed himself in an old 
tweed suit, put on a soft grey hat, and took an omnibus 
to Paddington railway station. There he booked ‘a 
return ticket to the village where Deborah Kirke had 
told him the tragedy to te husband occurred. 

It was early in the afternoon when he reached his 
destination and he made his way to the village inn, a 
famous little hostelry about a mile from tho station. 
A pretty old-fashioned inn over two centurics old. 
Entering the large oak-panclled bar-parlour, he called 
for bread and cheese—and beer. 

It wasn't long before he was engaged in conversation 
with tho landlord, an ancient host of the yeoman 
stock, whose proud boast it was that he had carried 
on the business for the past fifty years, and though he 
had seen many changes in the world, none had been 
made in his inn. 

“Certainly I've never ate such bread and checse 
and never tasted such beer,” Jephson said tactfully. 

Ashe never drank beer the last remark was absolutely 
true. 

The old man beamed. ‘ Won't you join me in a 
glass,’ Jephson continued, “ and smoke a pipe ? I'm 
a stranger hereabouts, but I've heard strange, 
interesting stories about the house. It’s full of all 
sorts of romances, I believe.” 

“That's so,” the proprietor said proudly. 


He filled two big pewter pots with strong brown 
ale. And then, to Jcphson's horror, took down 
a couple of long churchwarden clay pipes. One of 


which he handed to Jephson, and pushed over a jar 
of villainous-looking black tobacco, 

“ Put on a pipe, sir; put on a pipe and I'll tell ’eo 
avarnortwo. ‘Tain't often in these days of rush 
and motor-cars that I finde a stranger as has time 
for a quiet chat. Put on a pipe—and don’t 'ee be 
afraid of the ale. Not a headache in a gallon of it.” 

Jephson: hesitated, but he caught a glimmer of 
suspicion in his host’s eye. And he obeyed—first of 
all fortifying himself with a bullseye. 

Beer out of a pewter pot ; 9 churchwarden filled with 
shag! Shades of Hesketh Brand—he almost wished 
the latter could see him. 

“ Aye, this little inn has seen strange sights, good 
sights, sir! There's been fighting and loving and 
killing in this very room where we be sitting. Shaws 
times—but things have changed and nothing seems 
to peppen nowadays—'cept in the newspapers.” 

Jephson soon had him reminiscing. And as the 
day faded and evening approached other worthies 
from the village dropped in for their pint of alc. 
And when they found there was a stranger standing 
treat, they settled down in the old oak settle before 
the open hearth and loosened their tongues, and dug 
up the pust to Jephson's heart's content. 

Caleb Wrench! The grey-beards all remembered 
Mr. Wrench—and Phineas Kirke, him who was free 
with his tongue and his money. Why, they pointed 
to the very spot on the threshold of the door where he 
fell when Caleb Wrench struck him. 

“ He went down like an ox, he did ; andl never moved 
again. They say one can see the blood on the stones 
now—if they look long enough. It were a pretty 
quarrel, about a woman, too. A pretty quarrel. . .” 

* * * * * 


Jephson knew nearly all about it before he left 
that night. 

But he was a sick man as he crept through the dark 
lanes and the narrow village street, back to the station. 

He had paid heavily for his knowledge. Brown ale 
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and shag in a churchwarden! He lay stretched 
on the seat of a third-class compartment in the railway 
train, wishing the world would not revolve at quite 
such a terrific rate! He even turned away in loathing 
from his favourite bullscye. 

But if his stomach was sad his heart was licht, 
though his bead reeled. . 

He had solved a mystery. He had lopped off ono 
of the ‘at arms of the dreadful octopus of the 
crime which he had sworn to elucidate. 

And he had found a hero. 

Tho first thing he did on reaching Paddington was 
to send two tclegrams. One to Deborah Kirk, 
and the other—curious, cryptic, but emphatic, to 
Benjamin Blenkington, his employer. 

Then he visited a friendly chemist’s. 

* * * * * * 

The city clocks had scarcely ccased striking the 
hour of ten when a taxi-cab stopped at the bottom 
of Beagle Strect and Benjamin Blenkington slowiy 
dismounted and, paying the driver, watched the cae 
out of sight. 

Then he looked curiously, and not without som. 
apprehension, at tho long grey street and the grim 
houses frowning at him on either side. Taking a 
flimsy piece of paper from his pocket, the telegram 
which Jephson had sent him, he consulted it, lookin. 
at the number of the house facing him, he cross: 
the road, and pulling himsclf together walked up th.: 
strect. 

Benjamin Bienkington disliked mystery, and he hl 
come on a mysterious errand. He hadn't hesitacet 
on receiving the telegram which had called him here, 
but he had started immediately. Now that he was 
reaching his destination he would have given half his 
world to be able to draw back. 

As he reached the house to which the message directed 
him, a sudden panic seized him. He removed lis 
silk hat and mopped his brow with a large whitu 
handkerchief. 

He asked himsclf angrily what the matter was— 
what he had to fear ? 

Was it Memory or conscience 2? Or was it instinct 
which warned him that a crisis was at hard ? 

The crisis in his life which all his life he had dreaded 
The crisis he had used every effort to avoid. ‘Ihy 
crisis which he had dodged a dozen times in the half 
forgotten past ! 

e reached the house to which he had been so 
peremptorily called. He mounted the steps, rans 
the bell, and gave a vigorous double knock ! 

Often enough he had blufied other people. Nuw 
he was trying to bluff Fear. 

To look at Benjamin Blenkington few people would 
have thought he was a man who had faced grave 
danger a score of times and by sheer insolent blutt 
had avoided it. And by desperate courage more than 
once he had avoided death. 

When the door facing him opened he knew that he 
might be walking straight into a trap. And Blcnk- 
ington had long ago learnt that an innocent man wiil 
always face an attack—will go forward to mect an 
accusation, while the guilty run away. So he behaved 
as an innocent man. 

His knock on the door had the knock of a man 
with an easy conscience. 

And eventually the door opened, and before he 
could speak a voice, a woman's voice, asked him tu 
step inside and walk upstairs. 

“Mr, Benjamin Blenkington? Yes, I was cx- 
pecting you. Will you come upstairs, please ?”’ 

The door closed behind him and he followed a tall. 
hlack-robed figure, which padded silently in front t 
him. In the gloom he could see nothing clearly. 

“I’m afraid it’s rather dark,” the voice sail. 
“Don’t hurry. Ill light the gas. ‘hese old houscs 
are always half dark.” 

The woman reached the floor above, struck a match, 
and the yellow gas-light faintly illuminated the 
staircase. 

“This way,” she said, opening the door of tho 
sitting-room. 

She stepped back into the shadow, waiting for Benj.'- 
min Blenkington to enter. He mounted the lai 
stair, took a step forward, then stopped dead, starin-. 
not at the woman in the shadows, but at a text in 
gaudy red and yellow lettering, which had been nail 
above the door and which tho gaslight brilliant!) 
illuminated : 

“ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

“ Please walk in,” the woman said politely. But 
Blenkington started. Was it imagination which mac: 
him think he heard her laugh ? 

(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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SOME SOCCER STORIES. 7 


A 
What Is Ungentlemanly Behaviour ? 


Mor Pamir Trevor, who writes on “ Soccer 
Tricks and Tangles,” in the February Pesrsox’s 
MacazivE, tells many amusing stories. Here is one 
with reference to the grave responsibilities of the 
Reteree. 

“Law 13 forces him to decide (for himself, 
at anv rate) the question : 

“What is a gentleman? And, by consequence, 
nhat is ungentlemanly behaviour ? 

“A local match was in progress in 4 mining 
district, and for some twenty minutes the air had 
heen murky with the language of the happy toilers 
who were enjoying their respite*from the bowels 
uf the earth. It was all quite good-tempered, and 
nebody——not even the referee—observed that there 
was anything abnormal about the proceedings. 

* But a noble lord, the third son of the Marquis 
who owned the local collieries, was keeling goal, 
and very outrageously did an opponent hold him. 

“*D——n you, man; let go!’ shouted bis 
Jurdship. 

* Then the referee Llew his whistle. 

+] cautions yer, m’lord,’ he said, ‘and let’s 
sve no more of that lip, neither.’ 

~ The offender accepted the reproof in all humility, 
but when the game was over, much perplexed, 
he ventured to call the referee's attention to the 
tact that his solitary expletive was mild in com- 
parison with the pleasantries of the other twenty- 
ene men. 

* But the referee was more shocked than ever. 

~*It was just their ordinary talk as they were 
a-using, my lord, But for your lordship to regular 
stand up in public and say that—well, it was 
*recl ungentlemanly be’ave-yer!”’’ ” 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 3. 
(See page 862.) 


“Exciisn Cup" TIcKets. , . 

In P.WW dated January 18th threo pairs of tickets 
{.: the Cup Final were offered for the best Football 
‘rpshots on Wootwich Axsenat. Tho attempts 
rected ag the best, together with the names end 
cddresses of the senders, were as follows: | 

WootwicH ARsexaL: Eleven Hard “ Lines "'-men, 

Sent by Walter Wood, Church Street, Bradwell, Shei- 
fed, who nominated D, Wragg, Bradwell, Sheffield. 
Wootwich ARSENAL: Loving Sharcholders’ § Interest.” 

sent by. A. J. Huggridge, 71. Pricry Street, Ton- 
\-idge, who nominated Miss M. Cooke, ** Hilder,” 
Jandon Road, Tonbridge. 

WootwicH ARSENAL: Supporters Cheerless Nowadays. 

Sent by Sidney Noble, 15 Albert Avenue, Walisend- 
«Tyne, who nominated Alex. G. Pi:tendrigh, 60 Den- 
mark Street, Heaton, Newcastle-on-iyne. 


“Scortisn INTERNATIONAL" TICKETS. 

In P.W. dated January lJ&th a pair of tickets fcr tbe 
Scottish International at Lon‘lon was offered to readers 
domiciled in Scotland for the best Football Tripsl ot on 
Hrart oF MipLoTHIAN. The attempt eciected as the best 
was awarded as follows: 

Hrart op MipLotHIAN: Hustle Lackadaisical Opponents. 

Sent by. EB, Scott, 7 Cochrane Perk, Irvine, Glasgow, 
vio nominated James P Scott, 26 Harbour Street, 
Irvine, Glasgow. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


* FLAPPER" CONTEST. . 
Amateur artists were invited to eubmit drowings of 
a Flapper,” using twenty-five straight lines on!y, to 
complete the picture. The following were the winners 
«! the five watches offered forthe best productions : 
J.B Co. Down; F. 


. yme, 38 Queen St., Newry, . J. 
Fitzgerald, 204 Bruntsfield P]., Edinburgh; H. A. C. 
(ven, 61 Marlboro’ Ave. Hull; G. Page, & Heath 
Grove, Heath Rd., Maidstone; J. C. Whitworth, York 
Nud., Handsworth, Birmingham. 

“ AUCTION’ CONTEST. 


For the five best mottoes suitable for display in an 
&\(ion-room, prizes of sealing-wax sets were cficred, 
erd these have been won by the following: 

P. Faries, 91 Bk, Cropper St... Rochdale Rd. Man- 
chester; R. Fleming, 72 Addlecroit, Lancaster: Mise D. 
Jourstone, 62 St. Alvans Ave., Bediord’ Park, W.; A. R. 
Usborne, Abbey Farm, Weybourne, Norfolk; J. W. 
Favage, 170 High St., Guildford. 

: “PANTO” CONTEST. 
, Prizes of stylo pens were offered fur the five best 
Ciawinge illuetrating any of the jokes selected from 
‘ne page headed ‘“Jests from tlic Pantos,’ printed 
in P.W., dated January 23th. The winners were: 

J.C. Daly, 67 Hatherley St., Princes Ave., Liverpool; 


" 


T. Finlay, 62 Gwaelodygarth, Merthyr, Wales; 
J.T, S. Moncrieff, Edgemoor, Lanark; A. Needham, 
64 Charlton Rd., Blackheath, S.E.; FP, E. lcttingell, 
115 Vicarage Lane, Blackpool. 

“ PASTRY" CONTEST. 


Gentlemen readers of P.W. were requested to eubmit 
funny recipes for making a jam tart, and for the best 
ettempts received prizes of five briar pipes Lave bcen 
thus allocated : 

. W. Bennett, 46 Francemary Rd., Brockley, S.E.; 
E, Dart. 4 Brunewick Cottages, Stoke, Devonnort; W. 
James 67 Cwmaman Rd., Godreaman, Aberdare, Giam.; 
T. Francis, jun., 41 Hampden St., Bolton, Lancs; R 
Rutherford, 2 St. Clement's Lane, High St., Duxdee. 
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ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST’S 


Consumption of the Hair—is it Allied to Consumption of the Lungs ? 
ALARMING REPORTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


What is Consumption of the Hair ? 

Is it allied to, and the forerunner of, consump- 
tion of the lungs ? 

These are the questions which are being asked 
to-day in all parts of the country, following the 

ublication of the discoveries made by Mr. 
dwards, the leading Court Hair Specialist and 
inventor of “ Harlene Hair- Drill.” 

“ Medical opinion,” says Mr. Edwards, ‘agrees 
that the dreadful scourge of consumption is due 
to impurities in the atmosphere we breathe, but 
up to the present no means have been found to 
eradicate thos? impurities, and thus strike a blow 
against the advance of consumption at the outset.” 

It was the very marked similarity in the various 
stages of consumption of the lungs and the pro- 
gress of hair consumption which first drew 
Mr. Edwards’ attention to the subject, and 
caused him to give the matter a thorough scien- 
tific investigation, 


This is the terrible discovery he made. He found | 


hundreds—thousands—of people in all parts of 


the country who were making the truly terrible | 


mistake of thinking that ordinary washing would 
remove the accumulations of scurf on the scalp. 
He discovered that this accumulation of scurf 
not only remained in 
the scalp, but that it 
fermented there, and 
set up an intolerable 
irritation. It poi- . 
soned the very at- 
mosphere in which 
these people lived, 
and was the direct 
cause of this terrible 
scourge of Consump- 
tion of the Hair. 
This discovery was 
so appalling that 
Mr. Edwards experi- 


“WHAT THE 
MICROSCOPE REVEALS 


Thin, weak, straggling Hair. 

Hair which falls out whenever brushed or combed, 
Hair which splits at the ends. 

Dull, dead-looking, lustre-lacking Hair. 

Dry, brittie Hair. 

Creasy, inelastic Hair. 

Deposit of Sourf and Dandruff. 

Discoloured Hair. 

Irritation of the Scalp. 


Start your bair-drill to-day. And not only you 
ourself, but get your friends and your family to 
join the crusade against Hair Consumption. For 
your health’s sake, for the sake of the race and the 
nation, it is your bounden duty to stamp out this 
terrible disease. Every day’s delay is dangerous. 


MR. EDWARDS' NEW CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Edwards has already spent a vast amount 
: of money in distributing free treatment for run- 
| down hair. 
But in the interests of science and humanity 
‘he has decided to distribute another million free 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfits to encourage ladies 
‘ and gentlemen to co-operate with him in his new 
| campaign against Consumption of the Hair. 

One of these outfits is for you. Write for it to-day, 
GENEROUS 
FREE GiFT TO 
EVERY READER. 

Below there is 
printed a coupon. 
Fill it up. and send 
it with 3d. in stamps 
to pay postuge of 
return outfit to the 
Edwards’ Harlene 
Co., 104 High Hol- 
born, London, W.C, 
In return you will be 
sent the following 
free Hair-Growing 


enced a natural hesi- Toilet Gift. It con- 
tancy inannouncing ,,_. sHiene ane drieenne ap by qad Latdyese, tains: 

it tothe world. He 71 ca armen ae eee Po ees 4, Ateial bottle of that 
realised how horri- +! Me a I delightful ha‘r- 
fied these ladies and ete heir Aatinsane chet an food and tonic- 
gentlemen would be cols. Stas YOUR FSC Saale OE IL dressing ‘‘Har- 
to learn that they . lene for the Hair.” 


had heen consenting to such 2 terrible condition. 
A NATIONAL DANGER. 


But he also realised that delicacy of feeling 
must stand aside for the adv.nce of science, and 
that in the interests of health and the welfare of 
the race, a great cffort mus: be made to eradicate 
this terrible disease of Consumption of the Hair 
—closely allied as it ia to that dread disease from 
which it takes its name. 

For a moment just think what this means. 

You—who are so dainty and particular in 
matters of hygiene—are actually inviting tis 


terrible scourge by alluwing this awful accumula: | 


tion to remain on the sealp. poisoning the 
atmosphere in which yor live,and also murdering 
your hair. 

The health of your hair is a preity sure indica- 
tion of the health of your whole system. It is 
the index or pointer of your body's health. 


A NATIONAL DUTY. 


This is the duty of all right-minded men and 


women to-day. : 
To stamp out this great scourge of Consumption | 
of the Hair. Yo entirely eradicate it by the means | 


12. A packet of ‘‘Cremex” for the scalp, a 
delightful Shampoo Powder for Home use 
which thoroughly cleanses tho Scaip from 
Scurf, and prepares the hair for the “ Hair- 
Drill” Treatment. 

Mr. Edwards’ private book of ‘‘ Hair-Drill” 
Rules, which shows you how, by practising 
them for two minutes a day, you can put a 
stop to the falling or fading of your hair, and 
restore the latter to luxuriant, healthy and 
lustrous abundance. 

All chemists and stores sell “ Harlene-for-the- 

Hair’ in Is.. 2s. bd., and 43. 6d. bottles ; Cremex 

in Is. boxes of 7 shampoos. single shampoos 2d. ; 

‘or you can obtain them, post free. from the 

| Edwards’ Harlene Co., lut High Holborn, 

| London, W.C. 

| But first write for the seven days’ Free Course 

| of Harlene Hair-Drili. Fill up this Coupon. 


This COUPON Entities You to ONE WEEK'S 
‘* HARLENE HAIR-DRILL'’ OUTFIT FREE. 


To the EDWARDS' HARLENE CO., 


3. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


which Mr. Edwards his invented—the famous | 
“ Harlene Hair-Dril!.” ; | 
By practising “ Harlene Hair-Drill * for two | 
minutes daily you can free yourself from the | 
clutches of Hair Consumption, and positively | 
produce a rich, permaneiut growth of natural, 
gleaming hair. | 
“Harlene Hair-Drill” ¢ 
hair and scalp disorders : 
Total Baldness (even of years’ standing). 


Partial or Patchy Baldness. 
Thinning of Hair over the temples. 


ures al] the following | 
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INTED 130 FOOTBALL GUESTS. 
100 30 
TO ENGLISH CUP FINAL.|TO THE INTERNATIONAL, 


WI you come to seo the Cup Final played at the ee addition to faking 10 reales to ts be oa bei 
. H % inal, we are arranging for ne miss:on 
Crystal Palace on April 19th? We have arranged | view the International Foot ball Match between Scotland and 
for 100 readers to watch the match in comfort from | England, to be played at Chelsea, on Saturday, April 5th. 
the Grand Stand. In addition we are going to pay | We propose to delrey all the expenses, a8 follows : 
all their exponses for the day. Our offer includes: 


ree return railway ticket from any part of 
| Scotland to London. 

Free return railway ticket from any part 

of the United Kingdom to London. 


Mot dinner at 12 o’clock. 
Breakfast, dinner, and tea. bch 
This competition is open only to those domiciled in 
match. | This week two free tickets—one pair—for the Scottish 


A drive to the football field. 
Seat in the Grand Stand to witness the match. 
Substantial tea. 
Trip round London. | Scotland. As the International Match between Scotland 
Seat in Grand Stand to witness the | 2d England is one of the biggest games of the year our 
| offer will appeal to every Scottish reader. 
is w i i a irs— > International Match are offered for the best ‘‘ Football 
dn ee tks cae bal ae cop | Tripshot” on QUEEN’S PARK, the name of the popular 


Scottish League club. You can sce- how Tripshots are 
made in the first column. 


HOW TO WIN TICKETS. 

Fach week we give you the name of a popular football | 
club aud we wish you to make a ‘* Football Tripshot ’’ on 
this name. 

The club choeen this week is SUNDERLAND. To 
make a ‘ Football Tripshot’’ on SUNDERLAND you 
make a phrase or sentence of three words, the initials 
of which must be letters contained in the name of the 
vopular league club. You may use any three letters you 
ike in any order, but a letter can only be used more than 
once if it occurs more than once. 

An example ‘* Football Tripshot,’’ which must not be 

, is: 
SUNDERLAND: Derence Atways Socnn. 


When you have made your “Football Tripshot,” 
write it in the space provided on the entry form, and 
sign your name underncath. Then ask tho friend 
whom you wish to go with you to tho Cup Final to 
put his or her name and address beneath yours. You 
can bring your sweetheart, wife, or best pal, and 
make a day of it at our expense. You may send as 
many entrics as you like. 


ENTRY FORM. 


FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 7 
Write your three words clearly in ink. . 
State here whether English ov Scottish Contest. 


Tripshot 


I agree to abide by the conditions and to accept 
the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” as final. 


Results of Contests No. 32 appgar on page 861. 
Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final tickets, must be marked ‘‘Sunderland"’ in the top 
left-hand corner, and those for the International ‘‘Queen’s Park.” All entries must be posted to 
arrive not later than Tuesday, February 18th. Envelopes should be addressed Editor, ‘‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,’’ Henrioctta St., London, W.C. Full conditions of this contest appeared in last week's Issue, 
. and will be published again next week. 


—_e 


(What the “NobS' spend on‘ Baccyia f 


hed By A WEST-END TOBACCONIST. 


Mittioxatres who smoke are fine customers for { manufactured by a special and highly expensive 
the tobacconists whom they patronise. I have a | process. I was told on good authority that his 
customer, a well komen cop ane who spends | cigars cost the faraous American millionaire close 
from fifteen hundred to two thousand a year with ; on five thousand a year. No one in this country, 
me. I import a special brand of cigar for him which : of course, spends anything like this sam on ees 
costs him about 10s. Gd. apiece, and he takes cight ;| The late King Edward was a very good customer 
boxes of these in the year, containing 250 each, , tu the tobacco merchants who were honoured with 
which jpiands him aout a. ‘attend | his custom, but I do not think he ever paid more 

I believe he gives most o t cm awa tohis friends, | than a guinea for a special cigar, and, of course, he 
for he is not a eal | cigai sey le y ea means. | frequently smoked cigars that cost far less. His 
He chietly ee a APS. anc pi 7 the Pipes | Majesty had in his possession what was probably the 
he has purchased are worth a good deal of moncy. | most valuable cigar-box in the world; it was given 

I would, of course. never think of stocking the | to him a few years before his death by a wealthy 
sort of pipes he buys for ordinary sale. I had a pipe | friend. 


made for him last year which cost him $00 guineas. 
It was a long hookah, with a pure amber bowl 
incased in gold, beautifully ornamented with 
embossed grotesque figures. 

For his collection of pipes he was offered £12,000. 

I have another enormously rich customer who 
collects tobacco jars ; he has often paid me seven or | 
eight hundred pounds for an old tobacco jar. I 
am continually on the look-out for old jars for him, | 
and when [ come across the sort of thing I know be 
wants I purchase it straight away. But this 
enstomer is not a very heavy smoker, and his tobacco 
bill in the year is not more than that of any ordinary 
individual. 

New 30s. Cigar Holder Every Day. 

T have the custom of a well-known banker, who 
uses a new cigar holder every day. Each costs 
him from 303, to two guineas; they are made of 
pure amber and are gold-mounted ; I believe he 
sells a large quantity of the used ones every year 
for about a sixth of what he pays for them. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, though he smokes very little 
himself, I believe, buys cigars which cost him a 
couple of guineas apiece. ‘The tobacco is, of course, 
expressly grown for these cigars, and they are 


My Big Lady Customers. 

The box was twelve inches by six and three 
inches in depth. It was made of solid gold, burnished 
in the intcrior, and beautifully designed outside. 
The cover bore a Royal crown with the letters 
“ F.R.” underneath the crown, the letters shown 
being composed entirely of magnificent diamonds. 
The box is certainly worth seven or eight thousand 
pounds. 

Of late years several wealthy ladies have become 
rather goo customers of the tobacco merchant. I 
have the custom of a titled lady, who is one of the 
best-known hostesses in Socicty, who buys a couple 
of hundred cigarettes from me every week, which 
cost her six guincas. They are specially made for 
her from a very expensive brand of Turkish tobacco, 
and with cach hox of cigarettcs she has a hundred 
little gold paper holders. 

The lady is not by any means a heavy cigarette 
smoker, and only buys the cigarettes for her guests ; 
but I know of several ladies in Society who smoke 
forty or fifty cigarettes a day. I have the custom 
of a very wealthy clderly lady, who took to cigarette 


smoking a year or so ago, and she now consumes 
300 cigarettes a week, 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1913. 


JACKSONS' 


Hats, 3/9. Boots, 10/6. 
Raincoats, 21/- & 30/- 


Those three items of 
wearing apparel, when 
correct in style, fit, and 
shape, make a man bot; 
feel and look well dressed. 

There's the “just better” 
quality in Jacksons’ thres 
specialities, and the prices 
save you money. 
JACKSONS' HATS 

(all one price), 39. 

JACKSONS' BOOTS 

(all one price), 10'6. 
JACKSONS' RAIN- 
COATS, 21/- & 30.. 

Ladies’ sizes and sty!»3 
in Raincoats and Boots. 

__ Branches in all Large Towns 
ORDER 


any 9, 
branches slould make vse of th 
mail order department, Cata 
logue of the Latest Fashion. 
vent om request, Fit and s'yle 
guaranteed, 


JACKSONS' Lt. 
Victoria Works, 
STOCKPORT. 


THAT OVER-WEICHT MUST CO. 


If you, stout reader, set due value on robu-+ 
health, not to speak of personal-attractiveness, you 
must get rid of that stubborn tendency of yours 
to put on flesh to excess. For the obese eonditin 
of boy is a diseased condition, say what one may. 
and is the cause of many other diseases, ton 
Therefore, without any further attempt to starve 
down your obesity—a useless and dangerous pro- 
ceeding—or to “ drug” it away by taking remedies 
of a mineral sort—a still more dangerous proceci- 
ing—you should at once try Antipon, the standart 
cure fur obesity. Antipon is just as great as a 
tonic. Indeed, this tonic element is part and pir- 
cel of the famous Antipon treatment, and make- 
it different from anything else. Antipon, whil-t 
lastingly rooting out the cause of obesity anil 
eliminating the deposits of useless fat under th: 
skin and in the interior, has a stimulating eff. t 
onevery part,especially onthedigestive machinery. 
Appetite is restored, and keen digestive power:. 
One soon begins to eat heartily (for stout persons 
are very often poor eaters) and the good nouris!:- 
ment taken has refortifying effects—reconstrictiv 
effects—rebeautifying effects; but the exces:iv 
fat will not reappear, simply because Antipon |:.:: 
destroyed the tendency to make more adi}: 
matter than the system requires. Don’t you s:.. 
stout reader, why you can never hope to Mutt? 
real healthy, hearty, energetic, good-looking ««:': 
again unless you remove the fatty excess by t'.. 
only natural remedy—Antipon. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 23. 6d. ani 
4s. 6d. by Chemists, Stores, etc. 


If you wish to get on in the world send a post- 
card to the International Correspondence Schio'., 
197/B39, Kingsway, London, for free particul.:- 


of the wonderfully successful postal training ti:-y 
give to men and women in all walks of lit. 
eed and security will then stare you in t!: 
ace. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fer. 15, 1913. 


av ma ros rua “}/A £1,000 CHALLENGE RAZOR. 


The Tale of a Little Red Box. 


Jack and Peggy are twins. They have lived 
in the country all their lives, but they always 
read Pearson's Weekly when their father has 
finished with it. That is why they are keeping 
Lent like this. : 


Fatuer: “ Peggy, I’m going to take you and 
Jack to the Picture Palace this afternoon.” 

Jack and Pracy (together): ‘ Don’t want to 
go, dad.” 

FatuEr: “What! You don’t want to sce 
“Redskin and Cowboy,’ after clamouring all 
the week to go!” 

Bota CHILDREN: “ Self-denial, dad.” 

Fatuer: ‘“ What in the world do you mean ?” 

Peaay: ‘‘ We're self-denying ourselves during 
Lent for the Fresh Air Fund. It’s all in this week’s 
P.W. The editor has sent us a little red collecting- 
box. We'll have the money now, if you please.” 

(Sixpence in the collecting-box.) 


II. 

Pecey: “ It’s our birthday on Friday, Jack.” 

Jack: ‘“‘ What’s it worth ?” 

Pecay: “ Well, dad’s giving us half-a-crown 
each, mum’s taking us to the theatre, old Uncle 
George dubbed up five bob last vear, don’t know 
what he'll give this ; Aunt Betty is sure to send us a 
book each, and I’ve already got half-a-crown in 
advance out of Cousin Bert. What's that come to?” 

Jack: “Twelve and six, a theatre, and two 
rotten books.” 

Peccy: ‘“ Well, if we drop the half-a-crown in 
the box that leaves us ten shillings to spend. You 
can get a bat with five shillings,‘can’t you ?” 

Jacx: “ Fairish! What have we got now?” 

Peaey: ‘* Three bob.” 

Jack: “ That's four kics. 

(Three shillings tn the ccll-cting-box.) 


Drop it in.” 


III. 
Motuer: “ Have you the theatre tickets, dear ?” 
Fatuer: “ Not yet; Vil get them to-night.” 
Prccy: “ Like last year, dad-—upstaire ?”’ 
Fatier: “ Yes, Peggy.” 
Pecay: “ Isn't it cheaper downstairs, dad ?”’ 
Varner: ‘ Yes, Peggy; but you can’t see so well.” 
Peacy: “ Not if we went ever so early and got 
a front seat 2?” 
Fatusr: ‘‘ You'd have to goerer so carly, Peggy.” 
Peccy: ‘Then we're going cver so carly, dad. 
How much is upstairs and downstairs ?” 
FatHer: “ Two shillings upstairs, one shilling 
in the pit.” 
Peacy: “Then we save two shillings. Here's 
the box.” 
Fatuer: “ Well ’m—— ! 
(Five shillings in the collecting-box.) 
W. 
| 
| 


” 


Preccy: “ We want another Lob, Jack, and that'll 
make six shillings. 
Jack: “That's eight hids. 
coming from ?”* 
Peccy: “J dont know. Can't we 
something ? What about our paint-box ?” 

Jack: ‘ What about it?” 

Pecay: “Don’t you remember Bobby Evans 
offered us one and six for it last Christmas? We 
haven’t used it much.” 

Jack: “Right oh! He gets a bob every week 
for pocket-money. We'll have it this week.” 

_ Peggy and Jack got it, though they had to give 

in an old knife and one of their drawing-books 

with the paint-box before the bargain was struck. 
(Siz shillings in the collecting-bor.) 


Where's the bob 


sell 


Those eight ninepences gave eight poor town 
children a day’s happy holiday in the country, a 
day of absolute joy, a day of a lifetime. 

ave you sent for a Lent Savings Box de 
to ‘ 


It is quite a small box, and it’s so eas 
you all 


There's a label on the box which will te 
about it. 
Write to-day for one. A postcard addressed 
to the Hon. Secre’ , F.A.F., 17, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., will ring it. 
Please write now. ‘Time quickly goes, and I 


want as many boxes back by Easter as I can get. 
Thank you! ' 
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100,000 “‘ Everlasting" English Sheffield Steel-Bladed “‘ Mulcuto ” Safeties at 2/6. 


30 DAYS’ 
FOR READERS OF 


A remarkably bold £1,000 challenge is being issued 
on behalf of a new improved Safety Razor with an 
“ Everlasting ” Sheffield Steel Blade; and Pearson’s 
Weekly readers to-day have the opportunity of 
obtaining free shaving with one of these single- 
bladed Safety Razors for 30 days from the date of 
reccipt of one of the two coupons printed below. 

The makers of the “ Muleuto” Safety Razor back 
up their statement by a challenge of £1,000 to any 
guinea-priced razor to shave more quickly and more 
smoothly than the “Mulcuto,” with its single 
“ Everlasting ” Sheftield Stcel Blade. 

The reason is that the “ Mulcuto” Razor is fitted 
with an everlasting blade of the finest Sheffield steel 
—the steel that is everywhere admitted to 
be the best in the world. 

Sheffield, which leads the world in the 
production cf the fincst steel the whole wide 
world can produce, has at last turned its 
attention to steel for Safety Razors. 


Consequently, 


finest ‘* Everlasting ’’ Sheftield Steel. 
This is the razor you can now shave with every day for 


30 days tree, and then acquire for the rest of your life for | 


ouly 2s. 6d.; or, should you prefer the silver-plated 
Modele de Luxe, for 3s. 6d. 


Wafer Blades for Safety Razors Superseded, 


Remember, the ‘‘ Muleuto ” Safety Razor is not one of , 
those tiresome Safety Razors fitted with paper-thin, scratch- | 


ing, scraping blades chopped off from a bar of rolled steel, 
and requiring a fresh blade with almost every shave. The 
‘Mulcuto’”’ has a blade that lasts, and after you have 
shaved with it for one whole year it is still as good as ever. 


there is now produced the famous : 
“Muluto” Safety Razor, with its single blade of the : 


FREE SHAVING 


**PEARSON’S WEEKLY.’ 


Splendid Condition—After 5 Years’ Use. 
The following letter proves this. 
It is from a gentlemen living at Roath, Cardiff. 
atk is bear he says: Pe 
car Sirs,—I sent to you five years ago for one of your Safety 
Razors, for which Tonty paid 26, have had it oe Senant on 
ever since, and I always enjoy a clean and comsorteble share, 
and the vazor is still in splendid condition, 
Never Drags the Skin. 
What is the reason of this praise of the *‘ Muleuto”’ from 
men of all ages and different conditions of life? It is this: 
The ‘*Muleuto’’ Safety Razor 
-—Never drags— 
—Never Scratches— 
—Never grazes— 
— Never cuts 
Does not require a new blade every day or so, with the 
expense and the trouble thervcof. 


your skin, 


This is the one everlast- 
ing Sheffield Steel Blade 
that outwears thousands 
of blades ccsting 2/6 
per doz.; and the 

“ Mulcuto” Razor 
complete costs 
only 


276 


To Men Wko Don't Shave Themselves. 


Nen who have not yet commenced to shave themselves 
waste much time and money at the Larber’s. They can 
now save beth by getting a‘ Mulcuto”’ and starting to 
shave with it to-day. 


How to Obtain This Wonderful Razor on 
Free Trial. 
The ‘ Mulcuto”’ is made in two qualities of finish. 
No. 1 ‘‘Muleuto” is nickel-plated, and the price is 
y 28, Gd. 
No. 2 ‘“Muleuto” is a heavy silver-platcd Moecle de 
Luxe, and the price is only 3s. 6d. 
Fach razor is packed in a neat metal pocket case, with 
holder for stropping. 
To obtain either of theso two different qvality 
““Muleutos’’ just fill up the coupon printed below, and 
Post it to the Muleuto Manutscturing Co. (Dept. 14), 
31-33 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Enclose P.O. for 2s. 6d. or 3s. Gd. as a deposit. 


A 1s. Soap-stick with Ivorite Holder for 6d. 


| You ean at the same time secure a Is. stick of the 
{ famous * Muleuto” Shaving Soap is a dainty Ilvorite 
| Holder. his is a special Shaving Soap, and gives a 
beautiful soft, creamy, easy-shaving lather. It is of super- 
refined qnality, and is soothing and comforting to the 
most delicate skin. Refills of the ‘*Mulcuto’’ Soup 
| for your Ivorite Holder cost only 6d. to the users of the 
“Mulcuto”’ Razor. : 
Write to-day. Here is the coupon entitling you to this 


| great Shaving Opportunity. 


QD) DAWA PYYYV RADII 


: 30 DAYS’ FREE SHAVING 
WITH £1,000 CHALLENGE 


y 


Deposit of 2s. 6d. 


Sirs, 
Det eae forward me, post free, the Mulcuto Safety 
' Razor No. 1 Nickel-Plated, on a month's free trial. 

I enclose deposit of 2.6, and understand that should T 
return the razor within 30 days, this deposit will be 
returned to me in full. 

Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my 
property without further payment, 


Strike this ( I also exiclose 6d. for a 1). Stick 
out if not { cf Mulcuto Shaving Soap with 
required, special Ivovite Holder. 
| Name ...eeeeeeees . 
Ty er eT TEER EOCCCOOOOOOOOOOE 


seceeesee cerns seeteeee see 


Agents Wanted 


MVNO 


To the Mulcuto Manufacturing Co. (Dept. 


Mark a XM over the 2/6 


MN NNN 
TA RS ee oe 


rn 
ude 


WAN) DNR ANI / 
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FREE 


14), 31-33 High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
Deposit of 3s. 6d. i 


MULCUTO 


Dear Sirs, . 

lease forward me, carriage paid, the Mulento | 
Safety Razor No. 2 Silver-Plated Modele doLuxe vnone {| 
mouth’s free trial. 


A 
© 


T enclose deposit of 3/6, and understand that should T 2 
return the razor within GU days, this deposit will be | S$ 
returned to me in full, | & 

Should I decide to retain the razor, it becomes my | <e 
property without further payment, @ 

Strike this ¢ I also enclose 64. for a 1,- Stick | P24 

out if not { of Muleuto Shaving S ap with ia 

required. vorite Holder. § 
Niawie scsveiscinnssciese cards anesthe OU amsecmscrnsn: 1S 
POOPCS....45:5scesesizivessacentenentcnasyecissteeescevasesseseosieetectestes | 


or 36 not required. | 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Boiled Parsnips. : 
Wash the parsnips, scrape and cut them into 
quarters. Then place in boiling salted water and 
boil till done (young parsnips require about half an 
hour, old ones two hours), then mash and serve. 


Scotch Shortbread. 

Take one quarter of a pound of flour and the 
same quantity of rice flour, and mix them together. 
Then cream five ounces of butter with two ounces of 
easter sugar and work in the flour gradually, 
kneading it well. Roll out to about half an inch 
thick and bake in a moderate oven till a pale brown. 


Apple Cups. 

Vake half a teacupful cach of caster sugar and 
milk, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
a pinch of salt, and sufficient flour to make a batter 
which will drop from a spoon. Grease six teacups 
and drop a spoonful of batter in each, then put in 
a quarter of an apple and a little sugar. Cover 
this with another spoonful of batter. Steam for an 
hour, then turn out and serve. 


Curried Salt Cod. 

Take about one pound of cold salt cod, and 
remove all skin and: bone. Place two ounces of 
dripping in a saucepan, melt it and stir in smoothly 
two ounces of flour, then add one dessertspoonful 
cach of curry-powder and chutney. Stir ovér the 
fire, then pour into the pan half a pint of milk, 
and stir till it boils. Cut two hard-boiled eggs 
into slices, place these in the sauce, add the fish, 
and mix all together, seasoning with salt to taste. 
Place in the centre of a hot dish, and arrange 
boiled rice round as a border. 


Three Potato Recipes. 
Potato Soup. 

Take two pounds of potatoes, two onions, two 
sticks of celery, and one turnip. Wash and prepare 
them in the usual way, then cut in small, thick 

ieces and place in a saucepan with three pints of 
boiling water, a tablespoonful of dripping, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Boil for one hour, then mash 
the vegetables with a wooden spoon ; put in a pint 
of skim milk and a small cupful of rice, and boil 
gently till the rice is cooked. 


Potato Cakes. 

Boil and mash one pound and a half of potatoes 
with one ounce of butter, then beat up an egg with 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, and mix with the 
mashed potatoes. Form into flat round cakes, 
about one inch thick, dip each cake into flour and 
fry in boiling fat until a golden brown, place on 
paper to drain, and serve with sprigs of parsley. 
Potato Pritters. 

Rub three mealy potatoes through a sieve; 
add two tablespoonfuls of milk, one well-beaten 
egg, a tablespoonful of flour, a teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, and a pinch of salt. Form into 
shapes, fry in deep fat, and serve with powdered 
cinnamon and sugar mixed. 


SCIATICA. 


 Thave suffered from sciatica, on and off, for the 
past six months,” says Mr. F. Wyatt, of 132 Shob- 
nall Street, Burton-on-Trent. “Sometimesthe pain 
was in the right hip, extending to my knee; at 
other times it was the left hip that was affected. 
The pains were so sharp that I could hardly walk 
—they took all energy from me. 

“The, water was disordered, too; it was thick 
and cloudy, and leftasediment. Although I have 
tried a good many things ut one time and another, 
I have never found anything to equal Doan’s 
backache kidney pills. The firat box did the 
sciatica good, and after five boxes it was quite 
cured. The water was all right, too. Icanrecom- 
mend Doan’s pills with every confidence. (Signe) 
F. Wyatt.” 

Sciatica is infammation of the sciatic nerve, and 
is generally caused by uric acid left in the blood 
by weak kidneys, Doun’s backache kidney pills 
help the kidneys to filter this mischievous poison 
out of the blood, and dispose of it through the 
urinary system. They are, therefore, the best 
medicine known for sciatica, rheumatism, gravel, 
und all urinary and kidney troubles. 

In 2/9 boxes only, six boxes 139. Never sold 
foose. Of all dealers, or from Foster-McClellan 
Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Be eure you get the same Pills as Mr. Wyatt bad. 


Dressmaker 


Talks About the Width of Your Skirt. 


Ir really seems to me that not a single one of my 
Pearson's Weekly ladics has got a skirt that is 
the right width for her. Some write: “ All my 
skirts are so full and old-fashioned, could you tell 
me how to take them in?’’ Others write: “ T am 
tired of these tight hobble skirts, and should like 
to make mine a little 
more full at the foot, 
if you could tell me 
how to manage it.” 

Both these things can 
be done quite easily, 
provided that you know 
how to set about it. 
Let us take the full 
skirts first. 

Nearly every skirt 
has a seam or straight 
panel down the middle 
of the front. You must 
not touch this panel, or 
you will bring the whole 
thing wrong. But you 
can alter the side-picces ¢ 
as much as you like. 

Put on the skirt, and 
fix pins into it round the 
hips at a place where the 
right line stops, and it 
begins to get too full. Now take out your hem 
and unrip your seam from the hem up to the 
pins. 5 

Then start from the bottom to pin up your scams 
again, making each gore a bit narrower at the foot 

than it used to be, and 

sloping it off gradually, so 
that the line of it faces 
away into the original line 
by the time that it comes 
to the pins at the hips. 

Diagram 1 will help you in 

doing this. 

Cut away the spare turn- 
ings, run up your scams 
again, hem the bottom, and 
then vour skirt is made quite 
smart and narrow. 

Most of those hobble 
shapes have a panel at the 
back and one at the front. 

. You can very easily lay in 

little pleats in these panels, 

Setting a pleat of con- 80 that the skirt swings out 

trasting stuff into the at the foot in the way 
foot of a narrow skirt to shown by Diagram 3. 

give more spring. There is no need to use 

a stuff which matches the 

main material of the skirt. Something quite 

different would be very smart—a plaid or a stripe 

or a bit of satin or velveteen. 

Open the seams at each side of the panel from 
the hem nearly to the knee. 
Then cut pieces of contrast- | 
ing stuff each about 6 inches 
wide, and put them in as 
shown by Diagram 2. 

The edges of the new stuff 
are sewn down to the turn- 
ings of the old seam, you 
mee, Men the coe Sa is 
pres at into a box-pleat (os 
at the inside of the skirt, aa 
and the top of the box-pleat ae 
is stitched very firmly, so Tian 
that it may not stretch or 
sag. 

Draw the edges of the 
upper material together and 
damp-press them, so that they close right over 
the pleat. When you walk they will pull apart, 
but when you are standing still they go close together 
so that the insets can hardly be seen. 

My article in this week’s Home Nores tells you 
how to make the very latest spring skirt. A 
pattern is given away inside every copy, 

Your respectful friend, 
Tue Littte Dressmuaker. 


Diagram 1. 
Taking in a shirt whieh is 
too full at the bottoin. 


or -+-4 
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Diagram 2. 


Diagram 3. 
The finished shirt with 
the pleats in place, 


a? 5am a ec spn 


Conducted by Isobel, _ 
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HOME HINTS. 


Wheh Cleaning Damp Boots, 

Add a few drops of paraffin to the blackine. 
This gives a good polish and prevents the loathe: 
from cracking. 

A Shoe-Lace Hint. 

When the tag of a shoe-lace comes off. twist 
the lace and smear it with black sealing-was:. ‘fj; 
answers the purpose as well as the original tay. 

To Remove Shine from a Blue Serge Skirt. 

Make some very strong blue water and spon.» 
the serge, Allow to dry slightly, then lay a thin 
cloth over the material and press with a warm iron, 
—(Reply to M. EF. D.) 

Economy in Gas Mantiles. 

When gas mantles split at the bottom, lift 
off and carefully trim away the frayed edges with 
a pair of scissors, and shorten the mantle suppor. 
This will increase the light to its former brilliancy, 
and can be repeated a second time. As manil- 
supports only cost three a penny, this will be found 
a great saving. 

(Pair of Scissors awarded to Mrs. D. Hannir, 
25 Orchard Road, St. Margarets-on-Thames.) 


Two Useful Cleaning Hints. 
Chopping and Pastry Soards, 

After being scrubbed in the usual way shouhl 
he rabbed ‘over with a cut lemon and then rins:| 
in cold water. This makes them beautifully white, 
To Clean a Copper Kettle, 

Wet a flarne! with hot water, sprinkle with 
powdered boras, andl rub. Polish with a leather, 


Some Uses for Lemons. 

The Juice of a Lemon 

In a glass of hot water, sipped slowly tlic 
first thing every morning, is the safest and bc-t 
anti-fat medicine. 
A Teaspoonful of Lemon Juice 

In a small cup of black coffee will relieve a 
bilious headache. 
A Slight Squeeze of Lemon Juice 

Ina glass of water makes an excellent dentifrice, 
It removes tartar and sweetens the breath. 
Lemon Juice 

And glycerine mixed in equal quantities wi'l 
whiten and soften the hands, if rubbed in evcry 
night after washing them in warm water. 


When You Use a Gas Oven. 

The Oven 

Must be carefully cleaned out before the joint, 
or vegetables are put in, for the smallest scrap of 
burned fat on either she or door will completcly 
spoil the taste of anything which is being cooked. 
A Tin 

Containing cold water should be placed on the 
shelf beneath the one upon which the meat is bein 
cooked. This keeps the air moist and prevents 
the dripping from sie 
The Oven 

Should be made very hot for the first ten cr 
fifteen minutes, and then reduced. 
Frequent Bastings 

Should be given and the meat turned so that 
both sides should be properly browned. 
A Teaspoonful 

OF baking soda and a tablespoonful of sugar 
should be dissolved in half a teacupful of vinew:: 
and poured over the meat before it is placed in the 
oven. This makes the meat tender and gives « 
delicious flavour to the gravy. 


A BOX SENT FREE. 


Writ? at once for a Free Sample of Dr. Cassell's 
Tablets, the Remedy for 
NERVES, STOMACH and KIDNEYS. 


Are you suffering from nervous prostration, 
anemia, indigestion, wrecked nerves, loss of flesh. 
stomach and kidney troubles, or any form of 
nerve or bodily weakness? If so, a trial of Dr. 
Cassell's Tablets, the speediest and most effective 
cure, is yours for the asking. Recommended by 
distinguished people all over the country. This 
great remedy of world-wide repute is pure, safe 
and reliable, and contains just what is necessary 
to restore worn-out tissues of nerves and organs, 
and is the most remarkable body builder and 
restorer of modern times. Send 2d. in stamps for 
posters, etc., to Dr. Cassell’s Co. Ltd., 418 Chester 

oad, Manchester, for a sample box. Large sizes 
at all chemists at 103d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. 


—for the five best replies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Honey.’? (See page 866.) 
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{4 ‘The leading British house of carpet and 


ji; A ROOM COMFORTABLY 
i CARPETED FOR 


Wk BIDING 
Fes. 15, 1913. 


2 
f 


veueral floor covering experts. offer under 
the registered name of 


SEAMLESS 


-LUDCORD | 
CARPETS 


10’6 

Write to-day for free illustrated catalogue, 

list of sizes and prices, and sar. ple patterns to 
TRELOAR & SON 

Ludgate Hil), London, B.C. 

Cupecyy 


MISCELLANEOUS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 


part thereof. 


there would be some 


excuse for not ob- 
taining Nature’s aid to 
appetite — Colman’s 
Mustard. But mustard 
is always waiting to add 
enjoyment to the meal. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Golf 


Produce perfect Lawns, 
and 


Greens, Tennis Courts 
—— Bowling Greens 
BOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 
Please write for List No. 75. 
THOMAS GREEN & SOW Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, LEEDS, 


and New Surrey Works, 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Friday morning for the following week’s issue. 


PEACH’S LACE CURTAINS.— Write today 
fur Descriptive Book. 60 examples from the Actual 
Mekcrs, Imperial Patent Hem Curtains; new straight 

dyes. 8, Peach & Sons, 142 The Looms, Nottingham. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWERS.”—If you have 
wrecked your Nerves by OVERWORK or WORRY, 
drained Sway your Strength by bad habits or dissipa- 
ion, or 8APPED your vital forces by EXCESSES, send 
4d. for my book ‘on ‘Nervous Breakdown.” To the 
inexperienced, the married, or those contemplating 
i.iwviage, no other work contains so much helpful or 
scnsible udvice, or will prove so interesting and instruc: 
tive to those who ‘desire to restore the falling Vital 
Energies and Powers, Sent in a plain sealed envelope 
© uny address on receipt of Four Penny Stamps. 
Address—Charles Gordon, No. 8, Gordonholme Dis- 
wensary, Bradford, Yorks. (Copyright). 


>BOOoN TO WEAK MBEN.-Nervous and 
Thy sical Weaknesses, Lack of V: , Varicocele, and 

ued Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, includ- 
'k hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent 
teuled, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 125 High 
Ui iborn, London, W.C, 


,PVERYTHING SENT PRIVATELY on 
Fproval, then if eatisfied you pay monthly. Rings, 


} raceleta, Watches, Furs, Costumes, Cycles, Gramo- 
Phones, ete. Catalogues free. State goods.—Dept. 22, 


Londo’ stores, Colebrook House, Finsbury Park, 


The ‘‘SILKRITE” SELF-FILLING 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! 


G. Gittins, Bsq. writes: “The ‘Silkrite’ Pen would be cheap at five times the price.” 


———f I Se 


Rich Eboneen barrel 7 inches long, fitted 14-ct, Gold- 
plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! 
Tho Ccuntess of Winchelsea encloses P.O. 1/6 for * Sitkrite”’ Pen. 


EE 
BOOTS.—Save nearly Xo baying from Fuctory 

direct. AGENTS WANTED. Writefor list, particulars, 

British Boot Co, (378), Portland Square, Bristol. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND. = 
Handbook and lesson of this easy, rapid system sent 
free.—Sloan-Duployan Association, Ramsgate. 


VARICOCELBE.-—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and nervous 
weakness should send for illustrated circular, describin, 
its successful treatment and cure by the only rational 
and less method. No electricity. Sent sealed, 
post ree, two stamps,—E. B. Norton, 59 & 60 Chancery 

e, London, W.C. 


TATTOOING.—No previous knowledge required. 
Complete outfit; needles, colours, designs, etc., with 
instructions; price 39. Machines, etc., supplied. List, 
free.— Novelties, 81 Dept., 32 Plumstead Road, Norwich, 


“YOU CAN BARN 1. an hour.—Full particulars 
of employment, apply K., 89 Alderszate Street, London. 


BLUSHING CURED. — Doctor's famous recipe 
1- order, Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Back 
Piccadilly, Manchester, eee 


PUN POR SIXPENCB.- Ventriloquist’s Double 
Throat; fits roof of mouth, always invisible, astonishes 
and mystifies: sing like a canary, whine like a puppy, 
and imitate birds and beasts, 6d. each, four for 1 -.—- 
Sydney Benson (Dept. T},230 Pentonville Rd.,London.N. 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE.— 


Mr. George, 215 High Strect, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


M. G. Powell, Esq., writes: ‘It 


equals any other make at 10/-!"" F. W. Hyde, Esq., writes: “ Four more ‘Silkrites’; like this as well 
as anything I have tried.” 


Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 


‘argains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 


% The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. “>, 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


PARK DRIVE 


CIGARETTES 


Park Drive Paropies.—No. 7:00 
* Patience isa Virluel” 


'"ADAMSS | 


HYCIENIC ” 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to 


advertisers please mention ** P. W."* 


FITNESS 


A REAL COLD CURE 


Now that thecold-catching season is here 
remember—Dr, White’s KOMPO really 
does cure and prevent colds, influenza, 
and sinnilar ailments, It is pleasant to 
take and may be taken in hot or cold 
water, tea, coifee, cocoa, or milk. A tasty 
stimulant and an effective medicine. 

Refuseimitations—Insiston KOMPO. 
Sold in bottles, 1/1) and 2,9, by a!l chemistsand 
stores, or st free from J. EF. Wuite & Co., 
Chemists, Benson Street, Leeds. 


eafe, simple. 
electricity, No fatigui: physical exercises or >trict 
dictrules,no change of habits, loss of time or occupation, 
but an assured restoration for all men. See what cured 

tientssay, I send the book and 1,000 testimoniuls 
Free in plain envelope for 2stamps postage. Mention 
this paper. A, J, LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Russell st, 
London, W.C. Eatablished 25 years. 


DARN NO MORE 


Stockings and Socks that Don’t Want Mending. 


Holeproof 
Hose. 


Read the following Guarantee which is 
given with every pair of Hose we sell :— 


Wear our Mose as hard as you like, and if a hole 
develops within TWO months of purchase we will 


REPLACE THEM F R FE ! 


ABSOLUTELY 


Roieproot Socks and Stockings are of medinm weight, shapely, well made 
and comfortable. with that inc »mpar :ble sense of good fitting that is one o1 the 
many pleagant features of vur Hose. 

Itis 86 pliuble that it gives troontinned pressure and wear Just us a sponge 
may be depressed by gripping in the hand, but still huve uu damage done 
to ita fabric. 

The comfort. and ple 
well being unt setist 
housewives to whorn & 
Lenefit is inculculabl >. 

Price Two Pairs of Gent’. Sucks, 210, post 21, 
Two Pairs Ladies’ 
LOURS stock Biack, Navy, Cha 


SILK HOLEPROOF. °::' 


sovks, 
Stokings, 106, postage Colours: Ladies’ --€ 
Tan, Buick, Men's—T. avy, Black, Vest) Grey. 


VAUGHAN & HEATHER (Dept. 18), The Mail Order House, Queen’s Rd., BRIGHTON 


ure of pcod wearing hose to men convevs 2 senso of 
vn wit day long, wile to busines4 girls and busy 
weekly Carnipg is a long and tiresuine (ask the 


tute Boot dize, Cade. write 


£500 FOOTBALL PRIZE. 
Have you ever wondered what the sum of £500 


would mean to you? It would mean the end of 
all your incessant moncy worries. It would mean 
that you could start in business for yourself. 
Properly invested, it would mean an income of ten 
shillings a week for life. It would mean that 
many of the dearest wishes of your life could be 
accomplished. 

How, do you ask, could you possibly obtain the 
sum of £500? The answer is simple. By correctly 
forecasting the results of the matches in our foot- 
ball coupon on page 848. Many P.W. readers are 
now enjoying the benefits of big money prizes won 
in our competitions. Don’t let it be said that you 
didn’t even have a try. 

Remember, you may send in as many coupons as 
you like. 

OUR PRIZE CINEMA MACHINE. 

In next week's issue I am going to offer my 
readers a most novel and attractive prize in an 
casy competition. It is no less than a real cinema- 
tograph machine for showing cinema pictures in 
your own home. 

The machine is in no sense a toy, although anyone 
can work it. It isa very expensive and wonderfully- 
made instrument, and immediately you turn the 
handle to show the pictures the machine makes its 
own clectric light by means of, which the pictures 
are thrown on to the screen. The screen, which 
folds up into small compass, is given away.with the 
machine. 

FILMS POR THE PRIZE MACHINE. 

In addition to the machine, we are giving with 
the instrument a yeer’s subscription to a film- 
lending library, so shee you can take out fresh films 
week hy week and always have a new show for 
your friends, 

Each of these films contains from one to four 
stories, and the winner will be able to take out 
three films at a time and change them twice a week. 
Any three films take about an hour to show on the 
screen. One of the great advantages of these films 
is that they are absolutely non-inflammable. 

This splendid prize is one that would be equally 
welcome in the mansion as in the cottage. Full 
i of the contest appear in next week’s 

, 

A PRIZE-WINNER'S LETTER. 

J. W. B. writes: “ Many failures and only one 
small success in ‘Middles’ encourage me to write 
und express my continued appreciation of a 
Pearson's prize won twenty years ago, and which 
still adoras the sideboard when not in use. I refer 
to au afternoon silver tea-sct. You will be in- 
terested to Iearn that the set is still in perfect 
condition although in daily use, and remains as 
bright as ever. ‘The evening brew from the shining 
teapot cheers us all immensely when the postman 
fails to bring your cheque for * Middles.’ °—— 

Twenty years is a long time, J. W. B., and much 
water has flowed under the bridges since then, and 
many a thousand prizes have left this office to 
adorn readers’ homes. Only a week or so ago I 
received a worn and battered P.W. penknife that 
had seen fifteen years’ hard service in the wilds of 
Africa, I sent its owner a new one, and the old one, 
with its history attached to it, is now in a drawer 
where I kevp and treasure relics of the days when 
Mearsens Weekly was not the old stager it is now. 
Jam always glad to bear from old prize-winners, 
by the way. 

A CURE FOR SNORING. 

A WELK or so Avo ALeEPLESsS wrote and asked me 
if [ could give her a cure for her husband's snoring 
which kept her awale ot night. A number of 
readers have rushed forward with cures, which I 
offer to SiEetiucss, in the sincere hope that they 
will work. 

CONVERTED SgonuRr says, for instance: “ Let 
SLEEPLESS persuade her hushand to sleep on his 
right side, as snoring is caused by breathing through 
fhe mouth, if sleeping on his side docs not cure 
him, Iet him ic a handkerenicé or scarf round his 
head and passing under bis chin, so as to keep his 


r rhe Fgh ac a eee Te . P . 3 : - 
Note.—A prize for eveh reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sudéestion for a title is useds 
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mouth closed. If that should fail, SteePLess 
wust make the best of a bad job!” 

Home Curep is more drastic. ‘The whole 
cause of the trouble,” he writes, “is sleeping on one’s 
back. To stop anybody doing that, get some empty 
cotton reels, string them on to a strong cord, and 
fasten the reels round the snorer’s back. When he 
turns on his back, the reels hurt him and wake him 
up, and he is compelled to turn on his side. After 
a few “reel” nights he will get used to sleeping 
on his side. I tricd this myself, and have not 
snored for years.”—— 

All I can say is that I am glad I don’t snore, 
for if anybody tied cotton reels on my back— 
well! 

LETTERS TO BUSINESS ADDRESS. 

“T was talking to a friend the other day about 
Ictters addressed to a man at his place of business,” 
writes Lex. “ We agreed that no employer has a 
right to open and read any letter that was addressed 
tu one of his employees, but I said that the employer 
had the right to make his subordinate open and 
read it in his presence. ‘That is, of course, if the 
Ictter is sent to the employcr’s business premises. 
My friend disagrees with me. Will you scttle 
the argument ? ’’—— 

Of course no employer has a right to sec your 
private letters, Lex, whcther sent to your home 
or your business address. Nor have I ever heard 
of any employer who, in ee way, tried to 
make ita right. He can insist that you have your 
private letters addressed to your own home ; and, 
indeed, I think that there is no reason at all why 
you should want your letters sent care of your 
employer. It is, i am afraid, a growing habit 
among a certain class of people, and the only 
reason I can advance for it is mere “ swank.” 


“TENNER. 


Yov are right in saying that there were no £5 
notes before 1793. Some people think there are 
very few in cxistence now.—({I do. SuB-Epiror.) 
COST HIM £59. ‘ 

Tue following letter from Unaapry speaks for 
itself. He writes: “Some weeks ago a prize of 
£150 for ‘Middles’ was awarded for ‘ Champagne 
—Produces Gas.’ Since then champagne has been 
real pain to me. My wife and I were, as usual, 
trying ‘Middles’ that week, and she said to me: 
‘Can’t you make anything out of champagne ?’ 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘you could say, ‘“ Produces 
Gas,” but everybody will think of that!’ So I 
didn't sent it in, because it seemed to me too 
obvious. I consider I have lost £50 through not 
having the courage of my convictions. The £150 
was divided between two competitors, who each 
got £75. I got nothing.” 

I am very sorry for you, Unnippy! You are not 
the only one who has failed to send in a good 
“Middle” and afterwards seen it awarded a big 
prize. Different peeple think in different ways, 
and what may appcar obvious to you doesn’t 
strike other compctitors at all. You see only two 

ople out of thousands thought of “‘ Champagne— 
Produces ‘Gas,’ and they had the courage of 
their convictions to send it in. If you think of a 
good ‘Middle,’ send it in. The competitor who 
hesitates not necessarily “is lost,’? but he loses. 
THE SILENT WATCHBS. 

““Wuat are ‘ the silent watches of the night’ ?” 
asks TIMEKEEPER.— 

Those we forget to wind up, TIMEKEEPER. 

ONE FOR THE POST OFFICE. 

“I was very intcrested in your articles on the 
Post Office,” writes Stampep. ‘ You failed, 
however, to mention some of its drawbacks. 
Some weeks ago I moved into a new house, and, 
of course, gave due notice to the postmaster, 
so that Ictters would be forwarded. Shortly after 
I received a note from him saying that a parcel 
addressed to me was lying at the Post Office, and 
it would be forwarded on receipt of four penny 
stamps. 1 sent the stamps anil found the parcel 
was nothing more than a bundle of advertising 
matter. It was simply fourpence thrown away. 
As the parcel was lalhelled outside, it was perfect! 
obvious what it contained. Don’t you think 
that ] ought to have been told at the time and so 
saved the fourpence ? ’’--— 

T don't thiak so, Sramrep. Look at the other 
side of the question. Supposing that the parcel 
had contained a box of cigars for your hirthday. 
or a consolation prize fur one of your * Middles ‘ 
attempts. You would have kicked up a first-class 
row if the postmaster had kept back such a parcel, 
wouldn't you? A very great number of mistakes 
would be made if the contents of parcels were 
guessed at merely from their outside appearance. 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1913. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
1, All answers or attempts must be written on post 
ad to the Editor, Peuroon's Weekiy 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. J 
2. You may take part in any number of these footline 
competitions, but your reply to cach muat be vritten cn 
e sakeress postcard. 
8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
Names and addresses may not bg 


competitor in ink. 
typewritten or pri \° 
~- 4. Each competitor must give his or her real acdress 

nless this condition is complied with, the c:.mpeti'or 
orfeits his or her right to @ prize. 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of the ccmpcti. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
ere fulfilled all the postcards may ke sent in cne 


envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard” in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name c:d 
address of the eender. me, 

6. All attemots must arrive not later than Tiestiy, 


Feb: 18th. 
“7 Bach competition will be judged separately, ard 


i as announced in the footlines, will be 
ie a te the efforts considere! the test. : 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wi! 


ivi , where the awards are gifts. the pri 
Le eee ai the discretion of the Editor. ne 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 
———_————— 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 
tee manway | INSURANCE 
£100 RAILWAY : 
below.) 
505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guarantend 
of "THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COu- 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following condition., 
must be sent within seven days to the above adress. 

legal representative of any person killed |-y 

an accident in Great Britain or Irelaud to ths 

travelling as a passenger (including post-office servants. 

railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accidene, 

age, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual sinc 

ure, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fut. 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within seven diya 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 
¢ J 00 servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in. 
Weekly on him, ov her, at the time of beiag ki!let 

by w railway accident in the United Kingdom, although uot | 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will reveia 
the sua of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
Ocean ACCIDENT aND GUARANTEE Corporation, Limicr:, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who mects his death by accident wii.v 
such accideut had in his, or Ler, possession, the Iusu 
Coupon on this page, or the Papen it which it is, with his 

rovidedut the foot, and that death occurred withintweuty-fuur 
Rouse thereafter, and that notice was given of such accider.-t tu 
occurrence. This paper may be leit at his, or ber, place uf 
abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of iajurmes 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinycom by a 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or slo) 
shall prior to the accideut have signed this Coupon-Lusirance- 
notat the time be on the acroplane nor engaged in veronautics, 
endthat notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issne caly, 
conditions of, the ‘Qoean Accident and Guaran.e3 
Company, Limited, nt 1890. Kisks Nos, 24013, 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
We pay an number of claims in respect 
J 
(For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londus, 
will be paid by the above Uorporation to tha 
& J ,000 passenger train in which the decease! wos 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on th.5 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long 3 
legal representative of such person injured, should death re-u't 
of its occurrence. 
illegal act, having thecurrent number of Lear: o.'s 
anacerdent toany trarain which he, or she, may oe trareili pe 
be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Li» 
the occurrence of the accident. 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the s;acu 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representa. 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs withi: tweity- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that Le (or slic) siall 
within three days of its ocourrence. 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to thy 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 


ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of tia 
Act can be secu at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one Coupou 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonths' sub- 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to thvir 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need uot, during the period 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, cr carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary to fo-wi.l 
the newsagent's secel ps to the publisher of the Pa par, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticato will ve 
eent in exchange. 


Sg Mature. cocccssvsveccecvnsearsescrssevarcsrevcoversorevscsnsonsvessvvesice 


Avsilable from 9 a.m. Monday, February 10ti, 1913, 
uatil midaight, Monday, February 17th, 1913. 


Week ENDING 
Fes. 15, 1913. 


I. NO MORE CONSTIPATION 
ee 5 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 867 


NO MORE BILIOUSNESS [EES 


CET RELIEF FROM AILMENTS—FREE 


BANISH CONSTIPATION, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND URIC ACID 


Public Distribution of FreePackages of a Remedy which Removes Liverishness, 
Kidney and Bladder Troubles, Stomach Disorders, and Nervous Complaints 


ONE MILLION FREE PACKAGES OF KUTNOW’S POWDER SENT GRATIS 
AND POST-PAID TO READERS OF ‘‘PEARSON’S WEEKLY.” 


A Professor of Clinical Medical Discases writes :—‘*I only wish every eoul in the world enjoyed the advantage of 


taking Kutnow’s Powder before breakfast. Four of my family besides myeelf take it. I would no more think of 
doing without Kutnow’s Powder than my daily fcod.” 


An Exhilarating Healih-Maker. 


Kutnow'’s Powder forma a most delightfully refreshing health 
draug::t. which not only cleances the entire internal system of all its 
fermenting po‘sonous débris, but concurrently relieves all feelings of 
the * out-of-sorts ” kind. 


The one thing to dois to clear the system of uric acid. How to 
“expel it” is shown by the Rev. Jobn R. Barnes, of Wensley, 
Leyburn, Yorkshire, who writes as follows :-— 

“T have been taking Kutnow’s Powder for Rheumatism, and 
can honestly say I have devived much benefit. I recommend 
it very sironjiy in uric acid cases, You may make use of this 
letter if you like.” 

The distribution of one million free packages of Kutnow's Powder 
to reacers of the daily and weekly publications marks a new 
epoch, and the readers cf Pearson's Weekly might see to it that they 
obtain their fair share of this glorious gift to health und strength. 


You lave no expense to incur beyond the }d. s!amp in sending 
the free trial coupon. You have no obligation of any kind; you are 
not asked to purchase. You are running no risk. Kutnow’s Powder 
is harmless. If you tcok it every morning for a year it wouldn't hurt 
you. Lverybody likes it; it is so gentle and comforting. 

Do you feel at times “out of sorts”—strangely depressed— 
with a nasty taste in your mouth—a kind of ficuting headache—and 
a disinclination to work? Ifso, that’s your liver. You have upset the 
system and it needs cleansing and clearing. 


You eat too much rich food at this season of the year, you 
fill your inside with poisonous debris which ferments and gives 
off foul gascs. No wonder you feel irritable and miserable. 


The following are some of the symptoms of an unclean state of the 
interval orgaus and uric acid saturation :— 


1. You havea furred tongue and a coppery taste in the mouth, 
2. You have a bad breath ard sour eructations of the stomach. 
3, You have a dull sort of headache most of the day. 

4. You have that “awful tired feeling ’—nervous exbaustion. 
5. You feel chilly, and soon take cold and a sore throat. 

6 


You have twinges of pain in different parts of the body, ready 
to develop into Gout or Rheumatism, 


7. You fee! a pain in the small of the back, you have a touch 
of backache, you notice unpleasant sensations with the 
water, you sce a cayenne-peppery sediment in the bottom 
of the vessels. That's uric acid poison. The Kidneys 
need flushing. 

8. Your skin feels itchy, you notice pimples and eruptions, your 
complexion looks muddy and the eyes dull and heavy. 

9. Ycur appetite is not keen, you feel full although you have 
eaten hardly anything. That’s inligestion. 

If you recognise uny of these signs, get a free package of 
Kutnow’s Powder as soon as you can, and take it before breakfast, 
whilst the stomach is empty, so that you can have a proper cleansing 
and cleariug of the system. 

If you delay, if you put off till to-morrow what you ought to do 
to-day, you are ripe to catch any infectious disease and may let 
yourself in for a lony serious illness. 

On the other band, you take your health-draught of Kutnow’s 
Powder, you thoroughly enjoy it, you feel immediately refreshed, 
you go down to breakfast with a new, keen appetite, you eat with a 
relish, and feel first-rate for the rest of the day. That's what 
Kutnow'’s Powder always docs for those who take it early in the 
morning before breakfast. 


NO MORE INDIGESTION g 


the Doctors Reccmmend It 


Br. F. A. Lees, Meanwood, Leeds, writes: ‘I have used Kutron’s 
Powder daily. 1 must certainly award the palm for mild e!mination 
of urics from the blood to your preparation. It is invalvub'e to 
brain workers who have sedentary occupations.” 


Prof. I. N. Love, M.D., wrote: “ Thorough eliminaticn is 
salvation, and there is no better eliminatcr than Kutnow’s Pewcir. 
It cleanses the bowels, acts as a diluent, and flushes out the kidneys 
in a most satisfactory way. The great surgeon, Prof. Lawson 
Tait, M.D., for years found Kutnow’s Powder of greut value to himself 
personally and in his practice. He realised, as a!l careful, cbservine 
practitioners do, that it is necessary to cleanse the system frequently.” 


_ Dr. H. Forestier, of Aix-les-Bains, says: “ Kutnow's Powder 
is most useful in uric acid troubles, rheumatism, and gout. It hins 
also proved very beneficial in cases of constipation and hamori li ics.” 


Dr. G. d'Arbela, of the Mentone Sanatorium, says: “I have for 
‘many years past prescribed Kutnow's Powder in wy hospital practice, 
also for the Sultan of Zanzibar and membcrs of his houselicld, when 
suffering frcm constipation, giddiness, liver, and han:orrhoidal 
troubles. Kutnow's is readily taken cn account of its painless acticn.” 


Dr. Haig, the great medical authority on uric acid poison, suys: 
“Clear the blood of uric acid, and as the blood pressure is veduerd 
and the pulse rate is quickened and the urine increased. tl:e mental 
condition alters as if by magic; ideas flash through the Lrain. es ery- 
thing is remembered, nothing is forgotten, exercise of mind ard Lody 
is w pleasure, the struggle for existence a glory, nothing is tco good 
to be true, the impossible is within reach, and misfortuncs <lide like 
water off a duck’s back. To such a ternible extent are we creatures of 
the circulation.” 


Br. W. F. Wade, of Birmingham, said, in the ccurse of en 
instructive lecture, that to the time-lonoured question, ‘Is life worth 
living?” tke witty answer could be given—“It depends upon the 
liver.” Fiom the pbysician’s point of view, he added, “ This is an 
undoubted truth.” Fitness for life, alike in its duties and pleasures, 
is largely regulated by the liver. It is essential that the liver siou!d 
be made to work well, and this is exactly what Kutnow's Powder 
does most eiliciently. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


To S. Kurxow & Co. Lp, 
41 Farnsixcpon Rp., Loxioyx, £.C. 


Lam wilticg to try the exhilarating effect ef Kutaew's 
Powder if it is sent to me free of charge & pus.-raid- 


ADDRESS: secinassaiermexcicnm ancenanstazeess 
Pearysou's Weel'y, Ped. Voth, 1215. 
Tf posted in aun open cuvelope: ffx Sa. stan p. 


AFTER FREE TRIAL, when you realise 
how much good it has done, yow il want 
more. You can obtain Kutnow’s Powder 
in 2s. 9d. bottles from any chemist, or 
direct for 3s. post-paid in the Unise 
Kingdom, from Kutnow’s London ofivec. 

_ — See the 'l'rade-mark, “ Hirschensprunz,” or 
WRITE TO-DAY FOR Deer Leap, and the signature “S, Kutnow 
KUTNOW’S POWDER  4& Co. Ld,” on the w rapper and Luttle label. 
FREE & POST-PAID Avoid all harmful imitutions, 
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PRIZE 2nd PRIZE ! gra PRIZE 4th PRIZE 


$9509 


Wth PRiZE | 8th PRIZE 
This Week We Will 


Pay at Least -- ; h A 


o4-OO. AND MANY PRIZES OF 10/- AND 5/- 


te 


Must be Won 


DURING THE NEXT Few ; a 
- WEEKS. 


re ~—~ 


wuAT YOU DO. e. 25 MAKE “MIDDLES”" FROM THESE WORDS. 


plirosts fiver oppose for “ Middles.”” Then 
2 some bearme on the 


swords which shall has ao tmust wnakhe tour ! Mites” this weel.: 
fof your ° Middle nicvet begin with the muddle 
the sccoad and third with any of the letters in the 
hous. oe you inay use the middle letter as inna! 


Vor 


| 
ol ow 


etype in tice | 


Sopen werd or phrase ons 


| 


suppose vou take the phrase 
ach is An Use this letter as the initial 
‘ ind awe get "AL Mae AVS COMMEND. 
we word “NASTY, — le! ter of whichis "S27 We aga 
of the other teu woos and get “SHOP SOILED SWEETS.” 
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PLUCKY PIONS ee 
ioe the fist word andl 


AUIES” On aaacn, td 


RULUS FOR COMPETITORS. 


1 { 
N ’ 0 AP 1 ree hy 
P me . i be Set Pde 
t “ . Tue Wet A Gyice ly Uside Uy Lee decor ubltohed tn 2 arson’s Meda” a nite tranda enter Oleg UR Cikbs Wieder { 
i ‘ LN ‘ A tia A , staviding, and Lagres to abide vy the consiiiors preied bat Learsvn’s Wety.” } 
2 Ae om igniatt Miah slate perv dss Signed savsevesscvs RCC PC CTY er Ce er Pocog (No. GE TRO) csiusnastaed wane : 
i} ! tee : V. . > 
| a M PE Al et PSEA seiviscctniinmisisiinainn iexianiions wcwntintia ned yxtiattieae <eacentsahaiall Nadia cant ie aE SE Aeigtyalenasiaroidears aon aentasieon .- 
7 saci secs cio otemaunsaa 
ide hoe ae Re eae i If seu usc ake above entry fore: send a posta! crder Ter 6d.: i you use boil the one 
fora ] ro A ! i ae 
\ ' 4 , on above and the one below seud 1-. 
' : 
bog Peet. tase NN wera, <... ae se she enassrperneee weittcaneds OB GCFSSS BORE seus nivcsrpeposmeeaserens ous aewnveayere apie Be 
eRe Laat) . eas ake = 
ne Se a FS UME Hs ‘seh SERN ENTRY FORM. * MIDDLES.” ‘NO. 52. 
ora) ! —_ nw ee ow EE Es SS ee 
& PY, ‘ WORD SHLECTE IS ' Hip ones” - 
" hei oF ‘ tf yw Met ' hee ns =. [SS a SS SS SS A 
1 : . 1 theha tue : % 
b 1 
soa 3 ff pee ewes aM oh erent ote seaes si | - ; sat | 
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‘ tt ' ; 4 agrees ly Guiue by Fhe Gecist da prubicied at % Peaeson’s Ub ‘ya. 1d ty ag aus, And dented viteg ob bles andor } 
Geant ! slandiny, and J azree tu abode dy (ue conuncivus proute tia’ Pearcon's Weekly.” { 
Von ‘ the : ’ i 
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i 
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RESULT OF * MIDDLES " No. 49. 
FIRST PRIZE, £100, Oo 
Tie first prize of £290 5 - ‘4 nuiamas Heilsnws 4 ead Me \ ae are cu 


MILLAR, 23 Congzota Rd, Ayr, 1B, Co Bo 3a wis C08, he: 
Meeieat % 3 i 


eee 


“G ale Meuce, Abettys ug. 


gtx ihe er 5 gee 
‘ s ar at ae . . 1 North ' 
oe Y ee es tales ae - 
‘ me ae . Lah, Jusu, ! 
the second prive of LEQu & weohedie 


aliss A. FIA N, lands Elm House, 
Cheltemhiai, fo ct Mad the 
“ys saa Brsitie ON be TEN TNG 


Dysuth, N Was. ! 


Mithtiaue St. Yor 


Tire third prize of £40 bes ter tte hs 1. Porte tu it fear i el, Sent , Low 
- HARTLEY, 195 Palatine Ra, Blackpool, (ORL) Orfend Gardens, Gaon. burs 
bor Tie Miel de Wot2 Raitt Ra ons 
WS) SAL Ws Ts 1 pepsin © Thi! Ot eae Oe 
* . * urnor, Nersah : 
The fourth price of tio Veg ne 4 dave i MO Neale Ste. 
JOSEPH OCALLAGHAN, G Noith Mull, towel | a oP AOC Tat ws 
syle tert tre tt Malad bes fen we = Dw ste 
f } aT oO. 1 eat 5 10 Rela Ibn N 
1 bh aC a 
che 6 We e Valu. Chickersl RS 
Poof LID bas botcanded te ; 9 
£7). G1 Meersbrook Park Ra., ase dn REE tas G 
Hy My : 
i : . r 
Poizes of £2 cach bh wer del , PRIZES oF ‘Ss. EACH. % 
2 = S. Gresntay tepsed ’ 
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PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 
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? | Of **Poarson’s 's Weekly. ae 
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16 Big Prizes in Current Competitions 
by the Record-Holder. 


‘TIT-BITS": £50, “ Ups—Successful Undertakings.” £25, ‘‘ Foundry — 
Forging Operations.” 420, ‘* Lacrosse—Excellent Recreation.” 


‘“ WEEKLY DISPATCH”: Nov. 17th, £20, ‘‘A Sound Sleep—Apparently 
Disgusts Poultry.” “£100, “Best British Idea —Topcoat Handy 
Always.” ‘‘ Earning One’s Bread—Greatest Schoolmaster Describable.” 
Nov. 3rd, “A arm Welcome--Affectation Miserably Emulates.” 
Nov. 3rd, ‘‘In This World—Never Scratch--Dig.” £100, ‘‘ The 
Flattering Tongue— -Erring Goalkeeper Escapes.” 


ANSWERGS: Of ‘Half Brick — Bagpi 
$350; fadertan -Wireless Telegraphy's Leap.” 


YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER: £20, Dec. 21st. Premier Prizes, Nov. 30th, 
Oct. 12th. Full particulars sent to every applicant. 


-learner's Honorarium.” 


a een ‘aint ek. LN 


E* ret not for precious chances sped, 
A remedy is here for you to take, 

X (t's not too late —“ the fountain’ keeps its head, 
RF cpairing wrongs that self-styled experts make, 
G oinand win! No matter what you've lost, 

O ve trial from ME will prove there’s stilla man 
O nrecord, who, though trifling be the cost, 
Distinctly wius far more than others can! 


y TERMS for all Solutions: 4 for 1s. 


PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £350 aud £250 Winners), 
2 tor Is. ; 4 for Is. 6d.; 8 for 3s. Monthly terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, 
3 ie. ; 6 weekly, 83. Enclose. sufficient stamped addresses. 10 per cent. 

commission on prizes over £1. : 


ia 
| FREE SOLUTIONS: [pvci,i" pyich¥@ 


torany paper PREE TO EVERY READER who has not yet tried my 
solutions. Enclose stamped address. 


4 F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
£800 WON! 


Free Solutions. 
Free Solutions. 


Varsity Honourman’s Exclusives. 


‘FINALS’ £200. 


| Weekly Dispatch, Jan, 12, 1913, my line— 


, 


| “THE BRITISH PUBLIC,—Enacts 


|HISTORY. CASUALLY” aividea 


the Big Prize equally with one other 
line! That’ s history ! but not “Ancient | 
”_the win, I mean! | 
to jut lines every week equally geod, Twill 


that sort, for. any competition : but you must 
in the week, as I cnly supply a limited, 
nt 


hs story Advertiser, a winner of £800 in prizes in 
; different competitions, is prepare:l to send free 
of charg? two exceptionally smart solutions for 


avy current competition. Those prepared t» 


te 
i py “end acs bul those that Ronestly stand a chance 


Gar / cer riad every tind absotntely wadicplivated: aad neni ig ia send stamped 
TERMS: Finals, 1- per coupon, Othercom- ressed envelop’. 4ress— 
}etitions, four hnes 1-, mouthly 36. Stamped R. HARTWELL, 


cuvelopes. Trial order(not Finals)6d,and stamp, 


H. .- TAYLOR. M.Acs 
Beacon Lodge. Reigate. 


‘*Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, London. 


FOOTBALL PRIZE WINNERS 
PEARSON'S FOOTBALL ANNUAL 


GET IT AND WIN £500. 


Price 3d., or pest free 4d., from the aaa 17 Henrietta Street, 


HAVE ALL USED 


London, W.C 


‘ 


Task you to test ‘A Keylock Middle” 
for yourself—to “try before you buy ” 
I know what Keylock efforts have done, 
und are doing, for hundreds of com- 
petitors—and I know I can do the 
sume for you. You cannot afford to 
miss an opportunity of winning from 
£100 to £300 for nothing, so fill up 
the coupon to-day and take the firat 
step towards success. 


SEND 
THE 
COUPON 
FOR 2 
FREE 
TRIAL : 
MIDDLES 


To Mr. C. Keyiock, 


Te Competirion Wizarp, Sectu Srreet, Mein, 


Trial Efforts for ealenniges eevee! aneetee ses 
nd address es) from clieuts who have 
ldress and agree to pay you 3s, in the 


Please send mie ‘Two FREE 
ond pamphlet fill of testiimonia's (names a 
wom with your aid. I enclose stumped ae 
£1 if a win results. 


Name...cccccosenscesanerairanarenerees 


Address... 


P.W, February 15th, 1913. 


With the 96-Page BRIGHT ‘GOLDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS 


Post Free, plain parcel, 12, 
This week Twill send EXREE 4 Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Te. 
‘PEARSON’ S WEEKLY’ * Middtes,’ 4 witty Ideas for * ANS WERS . Sinn; ctey 2 Twitty I leas 
for 'TIT-BITS ‘Wels or Tails,’ 3 witty [leas for DEAS” ena an "ha form sliawing the 


covrectand proper way to cross your postal order, and (he copy ofa & 250 winning ‘Simptet.’ 
showing you how to write y etlort on the coupon; this will he ane sat Phese 
‘Ideas ‘are guaranteed absolutely FREE, aid are sent as an sdver ; 
so they must be youd —and they are, they're the real GOLDEN 7 
won £100, proof of which Pwillseal Don't hesitate, ye y 
the %6-payze Bright * Golden’ Edition of + Witty Bits. 

Screamingly funy Nits, witty « double: “Hew iny words, First Prizewir nines “Taps e 
—Lie Abilities’ ‘Beaten- Beeton’s ‘Inereases “Tn-ereaases efaty? sort. Pee wgark hes 
all of which have won hundreds of pounds Poothall, Cricket, Waste, ol THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW lH ABOUT. Positiv ely guaranteed 
you can make your own First-Cl:+s ‘MID OLES* for Pearson's Week, “SIMBLETS* 
for * Answers,’ * HEADS OR TAILS‘ for * ‘tits-Bits, 
*SALLIES’ for‘ Ideas,’ with Witty Bits.’ equal to 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 
£25.—‘ Cold and Damp- Conclusion--Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks “‘ Eschewed.”’’ 

ANOTHER ‘WITTY BITS’ TRIUMPH: 


‘ANSWERS,’ January iith—2nd PRIZE, £50. 


‘Wanted — Wreaths “Before” Death.’ 

All of which were made rth (Witty Bits.’ Scores of other prizes 
With the Bright * GOLDEN ' Edition of ‘ Witty Bils' willalso be sent FREE «1: EDIVOR'S 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON SDP ESA ES, 


which is of the utmost importance in trying for ErpaT Prizes: 

URGENT !—The lovge sua of £300 tras perilousty near bern tin’ Ss 
Addvess. (See Answers.’ Dec. Ml. p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about Coupon Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near" losing £300! 

In the wonderful * GOLDEN’ Edition of | Witiy Bits,’ too, there is anche! 
wonderfully successful ‘System’ for making YOUR OWN exjrit 


FOOTBALL 


FORECASTS and COAL-SCORING PREDICTIONS. 
The whole lot sent in oue parcel, free from observation, for § 2, 
T. Wr. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


+ for 


‘FINALS ' for Weeloy Oratet ote 


aplets Saree the Cary 


siti iii ge eens 


nicely umigue, 


TEST OUR SKILL 


FREE! NO WIN, 


NO PAY?! 
The Competitors’ Mutual Society 


A Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 


Has a reputation to he proud of, 


and aw total of 113 reported by members doring 12: 
73 per cout. of 3 mouths and upward members wor and we 
* Prize- Winners’ Chronicle sent free, 


prove our assert iousin the * 


Finals, Heads or Tails, 
Sallies, Middies, Bullets, 
Triangles, ctc., evolved 
by our Staft ave first cri- 
ticised,andunless having 
a Winning Chance are 
not sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 


We have tho services of CLEVER COMPETI- 
TION EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First 


Prize Winners. It is the cleverest stal® that has ever 


been got to vther in the history of € ompetitions, and 


at the head we have A RESIDENT EXPERT 


in receipt of £200 a year. We pry our staff 


well; we canadford te, our wins are so tnany and one 


commissions big, ‘The efforts we send out are the 
Ictters of thanks from 


BEST BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! | cites’ o 
REPUTATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


£350 ; WON ONCE 
LOOK AT - £300 WON FOUR TIMES. 
THESE «= «= £250 WON TEN TIMES. 
£100 . WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 
WINS = = =| 85 to 50 won Hundreds cf Times. 


One member has won over 100 prizes. another 39, scores over 12. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


As follows: ds. prize Od. ; LOs., Is. bd. ; LL or over, 2s. Ga. in the &. 


SEND fd. STAMP FOR 2 SPECIAL EFFORTS 


any paper) and we will guarantee you to receive two as good asians 3 
yry 


will pay. Gd. ov Is. for, and LIKELY WINNERS. 


Remember, @ IT’S FREE ! 


SEND NOW, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
Address: SUPT., C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


pee Rime Ye ic eS ee 


WEAK SIGHT CURED IN 
ONE MONTH. 


- SENT ON TEN 


The remarkable new treatment for weak 
sizbt discovered by Dr. CLG. Pereival, the 
emiuent eye specialist, las cured “many 
thousands of sufferers, One mouth effects 
a complete Cure in most cases, even among 
aged patients of many yveurs’ duration. 
Specta an be thrown away entirely, all 
mnédlicines and operations are winecessiry. 

The princivles of this new home treatmeut 
ave approved by the whole medical profes 
sion. A worden: 
fully simple and 
Wrinloss meats 
of massaging the 
weakened eye 
muscles (the 
main use oof 
poor sight) abso- 

Jutely assures 
speedy cure in 
wl cases of ustig- 
matisin. hear 
sight. fur sisht, 
and aching or 
Strained eves, 
Sinee this tre: y 
nent was tirst 
aimouneed, thon. 
sands lieve writ- 
ten saying that 
they were able 
to discard their 
spectacles en- 
tirely after ove 
month. Farther 
reports proved 
compléte and permanent cures in every case, 


COMPLETELY CURED IN ONE MONTH. 
Misa Nellie Cookson, 7L, Ruskin 


Place, | 


DAYS' 


Or. Percival’s Standard Work, 
Sight and its Cure,” Offered Free. 

Everyone who now is disfigured by un- 
sishtly spectacles shou!d write at once fora 
copy of Dr. Percival’s standard work (1s. 
edition) on the Eyes, which he has arranged 
to distribute FREE of charge. It is tilled 
with priceless adviceand information ; every 
forniof eye defect is described at Jeugth with 
the proper method of treatment. Further 
complete details 
of Dr. Vercival’s 
woudertully sim. 
ple and pleasant 
cure ure yiven, so 
that everyone 
now suffering 
from weak sight 
eur quickly cure 
himself and dis- 
ecard — spectacles 
for ever. The 
above cases are 
only two out of 
hundreds that are 
being accom. 
plished every 
week. If your sight is not 
us perfect as you wish, no 
matter bow long you may 
have suffered, test his sys- 
tem at his expense for 10 
days. It is ubsohitely 
harmless; hy overcoming 
the actual cause of weak 


TRIAL. 


“Weak 


sight, permanent restora- 
tion is assured, Dr. Percival’s invaluable 
book is quite free. Write your name and 
full address on the coupon, and post it at 


This is the Wonderful 
Magneto Belt thathasmade 
thousands of sufferers 
strong, healthy & vigorous 


I WILL SEN5 
YOU ORE FOR 


1|- 


ONLY 


(See Coupor 
below.) 


From the 
moment 
when you pit 
it on you he 


gin to feel iis 
Magnetic 
Power- brie , 
mg you up. § 
and you 


| body absorbs naturally and freely the Magnetism which it contain-. 5 
Think of the joy of being free from pain, of being strong aii + 
vigorous, of being brimful of life; courage, and vitality, and then | 
read the simple, straightforward, and honest offer I make to vou ‘ 
in the coupon below. 5 

“The Weak can now be made strong. The anguish of Rheu- 3 
matism, Gout, Sciatica can be speedily and permanently banishe.! , | 
Weak Nerves can be builfup and made strong, Mind-wanderin. 


once to B. M. Percival, Neu Vita Health ‘ 
Frickleton, near Kirklin, writes, Novem- | Association, 38-06 Exchanyze Buildings, 
her eth, Wiz :— ee ae : | Southwark, Londes. Ra remarkable free 
“After using your treatnen are given | trial offer will be sent by return, 
up wearing gluaws allogelhes, Lhure und it oon sepeaadecs 
Jor ten months, and have beeu without wy FILL UP AND POST AT ONCE. 
glasses a month today. To had only been ge a 
wsing yous system aowek when wy glasses er Ana ks COUPON. aT 
‘ailed wwe? B.M. Pore val, New-Vita Heaith Asscetation, 
Jai ‘e 33106 Excharge Buildiy Ks, Sutin uk. Tendon. 
.. Mr. W. Simpson, of 33 Dyehouse Fold, Pease zene me sour Bouk on. Ths E ae 
Apperiey Bridge, Bradford, October Isth, Tend baba) fockeetae : 
TD feel it my duly to tell you of the cout oy ae esha ec chet ont 
benefit I veceived from your Sight Restorer, 
It is a month ago TF heygan using if for weak RRs pene, guise iihacaceice sive ee 
sight, and now the defect has leyt me alty- 
gether,” : Oe cr a Siecestey 
: ’ ; = can be cured, so can Involuntary Blushing. Lost Will-Power cai 
; 2 Se oe 


revitalised by means of my marvellous Magneto Belt. 


“People who were crippled with pain, well nigh crazy wit!) 
depression, down-hearted, ambitionless, weak-spirited, weak-willed, 
and miserable have now been changed into strong, vigorous 
courageous men and women ; healthy and happy, restored to New 
Life, simply by wearing my MAGNETO BELT. I want evers 
man or woman lacking in health, strength, and vitality to test m) 
‘New Life? MAGNETO BELT, and test it at my expense.” 

Do not take my word for this, prove it for yourself. T will go 
further, and say that you can have my “ New-Life” MAGNETO 
BELT on seven days’ trial. Is not this a fair offer? Is not this 
honest ¥ + Does it not show that I have faith in the marvellous power> 
of my “New-Life” MAGNETO BELT? Is it not worth vou 
while to send for one at once, and begin to feel. the blessing» 
of New Life, New Vigour, and New Strength thrilling through 
your whole System ? 


FUE 


tae 


be regained, and the whole human body can be rebuilt. an! 
Wood-Milne rubberheelsresemble 
other kinds until you wear them! 


THEN the Wood-Milne Quality comes home 
to you; then the Wood-Milne Comfort; then 
the “Springiness” and Wearing Power, 


And then you understand why Wood-Milnue heels & 


tips sell more widely than any other in the world. ————————————— 


At Prices to Suit All and All Reliable. | Call and let me demonstrate the wonderful powers of my belt to you. | 


When youash uour toot maker lojiarubber heels and tips for you— 


: Three Diplomas and 
remembes fc 


three Gold Medals 
have been arvrarded to 


The price of my Belt is not £5 (al-hough many people hav 
written to say that it is honestly worth double that amount) 
The priceis only 5-. I want you totest the Belt first by acta 
wearing it, and so I say to you send me 1,- only and L'will ; 
you the Belt by return of post. 

Don't stay weak, miserable, and lacking in vigour, courage. 
and self-confidence. Wear my Wonderful “ Magneto Belt \ iow 
Fee! for yourself how it pours new life and strength into yor 
nerves and every part of your body. Experience, too, t! 
courage and self-contidence that comes with a body and brui+ 
strong and able in every part. Day and night ft will pou 
imignetic vigour into every part of your body. 


speeify Wood Silnes.’ Substitulesare NOT as yood, 


Ny 


me for my Magnetic 


Appliances at Paris, 
Boveelona and Rome, 


7 TY TA Me er Y 


“NEW 
LIFE” 


POST 
TO-DAY. 


COUPON 


27 Vulean Mouse, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.c. 


Simply rvite yours full name and address ona picce of paper. 
in your waist measurement, pin Coupon lo paper, and postu 
me al once, 


Tease send me a ‘‘ Magneto Belt’ on approval. T enclose | 
and if Ido not return Belt within seven days, I will pay the 
balence of 4;- either in one sum or by weekly instalments of 1, -. 


Size of my waist ...iccc inches, 


Note.—Foreign and Colonial orders must be accompanied by lie 
Sullamount, and 1)- extra for postage. 


EE ATES CARES TIS Fs 
een arms cme ae a 


